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PREFACE. 



Our 'Keepsake' of the last year was so favourably re- 
ceived, that we have been encouraged to present our young 
friends with another, which we have tried to make equally 
worthy of their kind notice and acceptance. In one respect, 
indeed, we flatter ourselves that we have improved ; as we 
believe the embellishments of this second volume to be, as a 
whole, superior to those of the first. 

Among these embellishments we presume that the portrait 
of Garafilia Mohalbi will be deemed the most interesting. 
The origined miniature, for the loan of which we offer our 
grateful acknowledgments to the fair artist, was one of the 
select geras of the last Athenseum Exhibition of Pictures ; and 
the engraver has done his best to express its beauties with 
fidelity. The rich drapery of the portrait is an exact repre- 
sentation of the dress of a Greek girl of the wealthier classes, 
and was brought by Grarafilia to America, but never worn by 
her, except occasionally, and for a few moments at a time, to 
gratify the curiosity of her friends. 

To our contributors, both in prose and verse, we are truly 
obliged, and would record our thanks. It is their aid which 
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chiefly inspires us with confidence to come again before the 
young public. 

For ourselveS; we continue to claim the merit of good 
intentions. Our object is to instruct while we entertain our 
youthful readers, and entertain while we instruct them ; thus 
uniting pleasure with utility in so intimate a manner, as to 
make the fom^er respectable and the latter agreeable, and to 
produce the best impression which we can, with our small 
means and ability, on the minds, hearts and h.ve» of those 
whom we address. 

May all good angels and influences guard and direct, and 
constant peace attend them ! 

Boston, September, 1890. 



ERRATUM. 

When our friends come to the 8th line of the 44th page, they 
will please to read coast instead o( court. 
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GARAFILIA MOHALBL* 



The engraving which stands as the frontispiece 
to this volume, was taken from as exquisite a min- 
iature as we ever beheld, of as sweet a child as we 
ever knew. As our readers may be desirous of 
knowing something of the history and character of 
this young Greek, we subjoin an obituary notice of 
her, which appeared in some of our newspapers, 
shortly afler her death, and also some lines occa- 
sioned by the intelligence of her decease, written by 
a lady of Hartford, who is a friend of all the good. 
The obituary is as follows. 

< Died, March 17, 1830, GarafiUaMohalbi, a Gieek 
of the island of Ipsera ; aged 13. 

* The fortunes, character and fate of this lament- 
ed child possess an uncommon degree of interest* 

* Thh name is pronounced like the En^Ksh name IHalby. 
1 
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Few lives, which have been as short as hers, have 
^^L been so full of thrilling incident ; and her disposi- 
j|^ tkms and qualities were peculiarly calculated to 
N)iippen the 83anpathies in her &Yor which her his- 
tory could not fail to excite. 

*■ She was bom in Ipsera, and her parents were 
among the most respectable of the islanders. When 
she was about seven years of age, the place of her 
nativity was totally destroyed by the Turks, under 
the usual circumstances of horror. Saved by al- 
most a miracle j&om violent death, she fell into the 
hands of the enemy, was separated j&om her grand- 
mother and sister, taken to Smyrna, and there was 
ransomed by an American merchant, to whose 
knees she clung for protection in the street This 
gentleman took her home with him, and became so 
much engaged by her intelligence and amiableness, 
that he determined to send her to his relations in 
Boston, in order that she might receive, at his ex- 
pense, an accomplished education in a free and un- 
distracted land. 

* Garafilia arrived in this city in the year 1827, 
was immediately domesticated in the family of her 
liberator's father, and very soon found her way into 
all their hearts. She won affections as by magic. 
Her protector knew no distinction, in his feelings, 
between her and his ovm dau^ters — ^he was her 
father — ^they were her sisters. She was so mild and 
gentle, so free from selfishness, so attentive to the 
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wants of othero, so ready to profer their wishes to 
her own, ^o submissive and tractable, and withal 
00 bright and cheerful ; the beauty of her mind and 
mwals harmonized so completely with the graot 
and truly Grecian loveliness of her person, that it 
yraa impossible to know and not become strongly 
attached to her. Her manners were much older 
than her years, and so considerate in every respect, 
that, so ^ from being a burthen, she could hardly 
be said to have been a care to her adopted father. 
Without stepping over the strictest bounds of truth, 
it may be asserted, that the first grief which she 
brought into his house, was when she sickened and 
died. 

* Her constitution had never been a strong one. 
Toward the close of the past winter she exhibited 
symptoms of a rapid decline. Ihnring her illness, 
the singular submissiveness of her character was 
remarkably developed. &he uttered no complaint, 
was grateful for the least attention, and her only 
anxiety seemed to be to avoid giving trouble to any 
one. Her mental faculties remained clear to the 
last ; and, tiU within a few days of her death, she 
read daily in her Bible, which she always kept 
close by her side or under her pillow. She died 
without a struggle, and apparently without a pang. 

< Well may her friends here, and her friends and 
relatives in a distant land, where her parents are 
sdll living, and where her sister is stiU in slavery, 
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PREFACE. 



Our ' Keepsake' of the last year was so favourably re- 
ceived, that we have been encouraged to present our young 
friends with another, which we have tried to make equally 
worthy of their kind notice and acceptance. In one respect, 
indeed, we flatter ourselves that we have improved; as we 
believe the embellishments of this second volume to be, as a 
whole, superior to those of the first. 

Among these embellishments we presume that the portrait 
of Garafilia Mohalbi will be deemed the most interesting. 
The original miniature, for the loan of which we offer our 
grateful acknowledgments to the fair artist, was one of the 
select gems of the last Athenseum Exhibition of Pictures ; and 
the engraver has done his best to express its beauties with 
fidelity. The rich drapery of the portrait is an exact repre- 
sentation of the dress of a Greek girl of the wealthier classes, 
and was brought by Grarafilia to America, but never worn by 
her, except occasionally, and for a few moments at a time, to 
gratify the curiosity of her friends. 

To our contributors, both in prose and verse, we are truly 
obliged, and would record our thanks. It is their aid which 
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chiefly inspires us with confidence to c(Hne again before the 
1^ young public. 

For ourselveS; we continue to claim the merit of good 
intentions. Our object is to instruct while we entertain our 
youthful readers, and entertain while we instruct them ; thus 
uniting pleasure with utility in so intimate a manner, as to 
make the fonder respectable and the latter agreeable; and to 
produce the best impression which we can, with our small 
means and ability, on the minds, hearts and Uvef of those 
whom we address. 

May all good angels and influences guard and direct, and 
constant peace attend them ! 

Boston, September, 1890. 
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GARAFILIA MOHALBL* 



The engraving which stands as the frontispiece 
to this volume, was taken from as exquisite a min- 
iature as we ever beheld, of as sweet a child as we 
ever knew. As our readers may be desirous of 
knowing something of the history and character of 
this young Greek, we subjoin an obituary notice of 
her, which appeared in some of our newspapers, 
shordy afler her death, and also some lines occa- 
sioned by the intelligence of her decease, written by 
a lady of Hartford, who is a fiiend of all the good. 
The obituary is as follows. 

< Died, March 17, 1830, Garafilia Mohalbi, a Gfeek 
of the island of Ipsera ; aged 13. 

* The fortunes, character and fate of this lament- 
ed child possess an uncommon degree of interests 

* Th» name is pronounced like the En^Ksh name Malby. 
1 
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Few lives, which have been as short as hers, have 
.^^L been so full of thrilling incident ; and her disposi- 
jjp^ tkms and qualities were peculiarly calculated to 
. N|c^pen the sympathies in her favor which her his- 
tory could not fail to excite. 

*■ She was bom in Ipsera, and her parents were 
among the most respectable of the islanders. When 
she was about seven years of age, the place of her 
nativity was totally destroyed by the Turks, under 
the usual circumstances of horror. Saved by al- 
most a miracle from violent death, she fell into the 
hands of the enemy, was separated from her grand- 
mother and sister, taken to Smyrna, and there was 
ransomed by an American merchant, to whose 
knees she clung for protection in the street. This 
gentleman took her home with him, and became so 
much engaged by her intelligence and amiableness, 
that he determined to send her to his relations in 
Boston, in order that she might receive, at his ex- 
pense, an accomplished education in a free and un- 
distracted land. 

* Garafilia arrived in this city in the year 1827, 
was immediately domesticated in the family of her 
liberator's father, and very soon found her way into 
all their hearts. She won affections as by magic. 
Her protector knew no distinction, in his feelings, 
between her and his ovm dau^ters — ^he was her 
father — they were her sisters. She was so mild and 
gentle, so free from selfishness, so attentive to the 
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wants of othero, so ready to prefer their wishes to 
her own, so submissive and tractable, and withal 
00 bright and cheerful ; the beauty of her mind and 
ncKM^s harmonized so completely with the graoe 
and truly Grecian loveliness of her person, that it 
:was impossible to know and not become strongly 
attached to her. Her manners were much older 
than her years, and so considerate in every respect, 
that, so far from being a burthen, she could hardly 
be said to have been a care to her adopted father. 
Without stepping over the strictest bounds of truth, 
it may be asserted, that the first grief which she 
brought into his house, was when she sickened and 
died. 

* Her constitution had never been a strong one. 
Toward the close of the past winter she exhibited 
sjrmptoms of a rapid decline. During her illness, 
the singular submissiveness of her character was 
remarkably developed. 8he uttered no complaint, 
was grateful for the least attention, and her only 
anxiety seemed to be to avoid giving trouble to any 
one. Her mental faculties remained clear to the 
last ; and, tiU within a few days of her death, she 
read daily in her Bible, which she always kept 
close by her side or under her pillow. She died 
without a struggle, and apparently without a pang. 

* Well may her friends here, and her friends and 
relatives in a distant land, where her parents are 
still living, and where her sister is stiU in slavery. 
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mourn tbe loss of nich a child But the; will not 
tnoum without a bleesed and sieadfest hope. Tlie 
little captive is forever released, and her wandetiugB 
are all done. She is talien home — to a better coun- 
try, ef eu a heavenly. She is gone la the peace- 
ful abode of the innocent and good of every clime, 
the ransomed of Christ and the Father, " where the 
wicked c««ae from troubling, and the Weary are at 
rert."' 
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the web-fi>ot of some sea-bird, than any thing else, 
I fek the fbll horror of the change I had made ; 
thus passing at once, without the smallest prepara- 
tion, or f(M«thought, from the presence of that sweet 
little Julia, into the keeping of this poor ideot. — 
Alas ! the ills that flesh is heir to ; how little could 
<Hie have imagined, when at the very summit of 
happiness, as I yesterday considered myself to be, 
surrounded with all that is beautiful, or desirable — 
how little could one have imagined, that such an 
awful change was impending ! But as Jemmy stop- 
ped at the comer of the street to finish his cake, 
and to watch some boys who were playing marbles, 
I had time to reflect, that under the most unpro- 
misBing exterior, often might be found that which 
passeth show. And the mother of this poor boy — 
siie mi^t be among the very best and gentlest of 
her sex. So that, though I was going into an hum- 
ble ^here, I might witness a display of virtues, and 
a happiness attending them, which the great might 
envy. Reflections of this nature reconciled me to 
the change, and by the time Jemmy reached home, 
I feh resigned to whatever might befall me. 

Goody Smith, the mother of the ideot, was a res- 
pectable old woman, who had once earned her living 
by woiidng out This she had not been able to do 
ifor a kttg time ; and she now was in a great meas- 
ure dependent on the aid of her friends, and chari- 
table societies. But she occasionally received a little 
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Tbjr bright wing Bpread. Should aught detain 

The prisouer in a cage of clay, 
When, enhoing from the heavenly plain, 

Congenial tones forbid delay ? 
No — where no arcber's shaft can fly. 

No winter check the timetiil sphere. 
Rise, wanderer ! — lo thy native aky, 

And warble in a Saviour's ear. 
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tioualy upon one edge of me, as if he was afraid of 
my fljring away, (O that I had wings ! thought I,) 
he said ^ Is not that a beautifiil silver &ce, a perfect 
beauty ? The good woman put out her hand to re- 
ceive me, ^ No, no,' said Jemmy ; ^ you are not to 
have it, that's a bargain I made with beauty ; and 
I won't give it to you, so don't go to ask me for it' 
^Then,' said his moth^, 'you intend to save it, 
to go towards buying you a nice pair of shoes, I 
suj[^fM)8e ; and had'nt you better put it in my drawer 9* 
'JNo^ 111 keep it in my podket.' 'But you may 
lose it.' ' Then give me your new snuff-box to put 
it in, and there will be no danger.' 

His mother, to please him, got the box, and I was 
carefully laid in iL It was a nice, clean, new box ; 
but, for one who had lately been indulged in rest- 
ing beneath a canopy of silver tissue, it was not 
the most desirable place of repose. And as for that 
engaging little Julia, I dared not trust myself to 
think of her. Shut up in the box, I was deposited 
at the bottom of Jemmy's pocket — a spacious pock- 
et, which his thoughtful mother kept always in re* 
pair, to serve as a receptacle for bread, apples, or 
nnta, with which the neighbours, knowing his va.* 
gsant habits, and that he might want food, were 
frequently kind enough to supply him. 

This poor ' half wise boy,' as Wordsworth calls 
Betty Foy's son, was allowed to move in and out 
at his pleasure, seldom causing any trouble, and 

2 
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greater part of her money unspent, and myself 
among the rest I could not regret a longer resi- 
dence with this sweet young lady, and could have 
no doubt, that all had happened for the best 

When her mother returned, she brought home 
a rariety of articles which she had purchased at 
the fair, and, among the rest, the green purse, which 
Julia had taken a fancy to. This she gave her, and 
told her to transfer the money from the blue one 
into it, and keep it to dispose of at her discretion ; 
but with an injunction not to spend it upon toys. 
She was delighted with her purse, counted over her 
money, and put it into a lock-drawer in her table. 

The next morning after breakfast, as Julia was 
standing in the parlour, she heard a child scream in 
the street She ran to the window and saw a little 
girl, not more than three years old apparently, stand- 
ing in the middle of the street, and by her a large 
dog, who was trying to get at a piece of bread 
which she held in her hand, but which, the child, 
loath to part with her bread, held as high as she 
could, and screamed for help. The ready sympa- 
thies of Julia were at once excited, and she ran to 
the bell and pulled it with eagerness, intending to 
send the servant to bring the child into the house ; 
but as he did not come as quickly as she wished, 
she went to the door to see if any one was in sight 
whom she knew, and could apply to for assistance. 
It happened that there was no one in sight but 
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' poor Jemmy,' as be was called ; an migainly fel- 
low about seventeen years old, wbo was half ideoC, 
but whom, being well known to Julia, as his mother 
lived in the neighbourhood, she did not hesitate to 
ask to take the child in his arms, and bring her into 
the house. Jemmy looked up at her face with his 
ideot stare, and said ^ What, Httle Susan there ? Nero 
won't hurt her, he wants to steal her bread and but- 
ter/ ^ I know that,' Julia replied, ^but the child 
is frightened; so bring her to me, that's a good fel- 
low.' 

Jemmy was alive to her kind tones, and said 
* Well, so I will, my beauty ;' and he very gently 
lifted the child up, and placed her on the steps ; 
then kissing his hand, made an uncouth bow, and 
was retiring, when Julia said, 'Stop, stop. Jemmy, 
I wish to pay you for your trouble, or rather for 
your being so ready to oblige me, and do you stay 
here by the child till I come back.' She then re- 
turned into the parlour, the door of which had been 
standing open, came to her work-table, to(^ out her 
puise, and drew me forth. We had been listening 
to what had passed, and when she opened the 
purse, I felt a sinking of heart at the dismal reverse 
of fortune I might be about to experience. How- 
ever, I had no power to help it, and her motions 
were so quick that I hacf hardly time to think of it 
She held me in her hand, while she went to the 
closet and got a large piece of cake, and then re- 
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turned to the door ; where, stooping down to little 
Susan, she said, ^Here is a nice piece of cake for 
you ; and now you must go to school and be a good 
girl ; you will see nothing more of Nero ; he has 
gone into the yard, and the gate is shut' She then 
gave the child a kiss and sent her off. 

' And now,' turning to Jemmy, she said, ' here 
is a piece of cake for you, and I will give you nine- 
pence beside, for your good nature and readiness to 
oblige me.' Jemmy, who stood gazing upon her 
with a broad grin upon his face, could hardly be- 
lieve his senses when she actually slid me into his 
hand. A sort of smothered laugh escaped him ; he 
held me up, turned me from side to side — ^ A silver 
ninepence ! a real silver ninepence, I declare,' said 
he ; ' well, this is the first time that ever one was 
given to me, and you're a beiiuty, Miss Julia, as I- 
always said you were.' She smiled, and told him 
not to spend it for gingerbread, but carry it home 
to his mother. He looked at her, not quite pleased, 
and said, ^ Did you give this to me ?' * Yes.' 
' Then you can give my mother one, if you please, 
but I don't intend to give her mine.' < Well, well,' 
said Julia, * do as you like.' * Thank you, my beau- 
ty,' he answered, and making his uncouth bow, 
turned homewards. 

As he closed his hand upon my unfortunate self 
— a hand as hard as the shells and sand upon the 
sea-shore, and in fact more resembling the skin on 
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the web-foot of some sea-bird, than any thing else, 
I feh the fbll horror of the change I had made ; 
thus passing at once, without the smallest prepara- 
tion, or forethought, from the presence of that sweet 
little Julia, into the keeping of this poor ideot — 
Alas ! the ills that flesh is heir to ; how little could 
<me have imagined, when at the very summit of 
happiness, as I yesterday considered myself to be, 
surrounded with all that is beautiful, or desirable — 
how little could one have imagined, that such an 
awful change was impending ! But as Jemmy stop- 
ped at the comer of the street to finish his cake, 
and to watch some boys who were playing marbles, 
I had time to reflect, that under the most unpro- 
miflsing exterior, often might be found that which 
passeth show. And the mother of this poor boy — 
she might be among the very best and gentlest of 
her sex. So that, though I was going into an hum- 
ble sphere, I might witness a display of virtues, and 
a happiness attending them, which the great might 
envy. Reflections of this nature reconciled me to 
the change, and by the time Jemmy reached home, 
I felt resigned to whatever might befall me. 

Goody Smith, the mother of the ideot, was a res- 
pectable old woman, who had once earned her Uving 
by working out This she had not been able to do 
for a kmg time ; and she now was in a great meas- 
ure dependent on the aid of her friends, and chari- 
table societies. But she occasionally received a little 
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money for kmttmg docks for Bome of her neigh- 
boun, and by industry and economy she had been 
enabled to feed herself and her child, and to pro- 
vide decent clothing. Jemmy was not a fool, but 
< only half wise.' He was good tempered, always 
ready to run of any litde errand, and frequently 
^^ brooffht his mother home a few cents— but as for a 
' piece of silver, he rarely saw one. The poor wo- 
man loved her ideot boy, as dearly as Betty Foy 
loved hers, and was at this very time, anxiously 
waiting his return, as he had gone out without his 
bieakfiuit His porringer of tea was placed on the 
hearth, to be kept hot for him ; the careful mother, 
seated on a settle in the chimney comer, was patch- 
ing one of his old jackets ; beside her lay her grey 
cat, asleep ; and on an oaken stand before her, stood 
her hour-glass, which i^e had just cast her eyes 
upon, wondering at her son's long absence, when 
she heard the joyful sound of his step at the door. 
He entered the house, calling out, ' Mother, mo- 
ther, I'm as rich as a king, as rich as a king !' and 
laughing and shouting aloud. She was delighted to 
see him so happy, and said, < How now, darling, 
where have you been ? and have you had any break- 
ftst ? come, here is your tea.' < I have had break- 
fast enough,' he replied, < a great piece of cake ; 
and see here, what beauty gave me.' Sa3ring this, 
he came close up to her, and slowly opening his 
hand, and laying the fore-finger of the other eau- 
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tiouely upon one edge of me, as if he was afraid of 
my fljring away, (O that I had wings ! thought I^) 
he said ^ Is not that a beautifiil silver face, a perfect 
beauty ?* The good woman put out her hand to re- 
ceive me, ' No, no,' said Jemmy ; < you are not to 
have it, that's a bargain I made with beauty ; and 
I won't give it to you, so don't go to ask me for it' 
'Then,' said his mother, 'you intend to save it, 
to go towards baying you a nice pair of shoes, I 
suf^fMMe ; and had'nt you better put it in my drawer 9* 
' No, I'll keep it in my pocket.' ' But you may 
lose it.' ' Then give me your new snuff-box to put 
it in, and there will be no danger.' 

His mother, to please him, got the box, and I was 
carefully laid in iL It was a nice, clean, new box ; 
but, for one who had lately been indulged in rest- 
ing beneath a canopy of silver tissue, it was not 
the most desirable place of repose. And as for that 
engaging little Julia, I dared not trust myself to 
think of her. Shut up in the box, I was deposited 
at the bottom of Jemmy's pocket — a spacious pock* 
et, which his thoughtful mother kept always in re* 
pair, to serve as a receptacle for bread, apples, or 
nuts, with which the neighbours, knowing his va«» 
gmnt. habits, and that he might want food, were 
frequently kind enough to supply him. 

This poor * half wise boy,' as Wordsworth calls 
Betty Foy's son, was allowed to move in and out 
at his pleasiure, seldom causing any trouble, and 

2 
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never being guilty of any thing malicious, or wick- 
ed. This I learnt from my own observation, as 1 
lay many days in undisturbed quiet at the bottom of 
the pocket ; he now and then clapping his hand on 
the outside of it, and uttering a half suppressed cry 
of satisfaction when he found I was safe, but never 
opening the boic, except when he was seated by the 
side of his motlier. Then he would occasionally 
take me out, and ask her, if I was not a beauty ; af- 
ter which, refusing to give me up, he would softly 
restore me to the place of safe keeping. His 
mother, seeing tlie pleasure he took in me, had 
ceased asking for me — only telling him each time, 
as he went out, * Jemmy, mind you don't beg' — as 
if she feared that a love of money might grow, even 
from so small a beginning. He answered her al- 
ways, with a toss of his head, * Jemmy scorns to 
beg.' This he had been carefully taught, for fear 
he might be troublesome to the neighbours. 

Scarcely a day passed without his picking up 
something. Often, as he went out in the morning, 
the next door neighbour, widow White, would 
call to him, and ask if he ^ad seen the milk-man 
go by, and say * Run and look for him, that's a good 
boy, and I will give you a nice slice of bread and 
butter.' Then, when he had found the man and 
come back for his bread, she would add to it a drink 
of weak coftee, and thus, Jemmy with a full stomach 
would saunter about for hours, as happy as a prince. 
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It oflen happened, too, that Tom Billmgs, an idle 
boy who lived m the same street, would hire him to 
seek for some of his companions, wliom he had ex- 
pected to meet, and give him a couple of cents for 
his trouble, which were taken care of and given to 
his mother, but never suffered to approach me. 

My life was lonely, but not unpleasant, for I had 
by degrees acquired an affection, and even respect 
for this poor simple one. He was uncouth, noisy, 
and sometimes perverse ; but not more so than ma- 
ny who are gifted with a clear understanding, aye, 
even an enlightened one — ^but whose passions lead 
them stiU more astray, than Jemmy's want of wit 
did him. He was a source of pleasure and com- 
fort to his mother, and seldom gave her any serious 
xmeasiness. He was gentle with children, and al- 
ways fond of dumb animals, showing that he had a 
law in his heart which led him aright, though he 
was incapable of giving a reason for the thing 
which he did. 

On the fifth morning after I had become his pro- 
perty, as he was munching an apple at the comer 
of the street, 3Ir. Broom, who was standing at his 
window, lifted the sash, and speaking to Jemmy, 
desired him to call back that man with his coal cart, 
who had just turned round the comer. Jemmy 
stared him in the face for the better understanding 
of what he said, and Mr. Broom repeated it, adding 
* Run, that's a man, and come back to me, and I 
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will give you a piece of money.' Jemmy started, 
soon found the man, and brought him back with his 
coal cart After Mr. Broom had given directions to 
the man about his coal, he turned to Jemmy, and 
taking a four-penny piece from his pocket, he pre- 
sented it to him. Jemmy grinned, eagerly looked 
at it, and turned it over and over, to the ||p small 
amusement of the good gentleman, who, thinking he 
had never seen such a thing before, said, ' It's a 
fburpence, Jemmy ; is'nt it pretty ?' 

* Yes,' answered the ideot, stretching his mouth 
from ear to ear, * but why don't it have a head as 
big as the one beauty gave me.'' * Beauty,' said 
the gentleman, laughing aloud, * who is your beau- 
ty, and where is the head she gave you ? show it to 
me.' The ideot laughed, but shook his head. Mr. 
Broom urged him, and he stepped up into the entry, 
and coming close to him, whispered, * Won't you 
touch.' * No.' * Well now I will show you.' — 
So he cautiously drew the box out of his pocket, 
and lifting the lid, gave one of his loud laughs, and 
held it up to Mr. Broom, saying, * There, if you 
can make this head as large as Miss Julia's, then I 
should like it.' Mr. Broom, very much amused 
with the feeling he discovered about it, took a nine- 
pence from his pocket and laid by the side of me, 
saying, * Thrrc Jenuny, don't that match it ?' The 
poor fool was in an extacy. He did not dare stir, 
for fear there was some illusion in it, but gazed with 
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eagerness up in the face of Mr. Broom ; who, tel- 
ling him that it was his, for he gave it to him, and 
he must put them both up and cany them home, 
bade him good by, and went in and shut the door. 

Jemmy stood for some minutes gazing upon us. 
It happened that there had been a hole bored 
througtkhis late gifl, so that we were easily distia- 
guisheo^art, and Jemmy, retaining his old predi- 
lection for me, took me up, and kissed me ; then 
putting me back into the box, he hurried home to 
show his mother this addition to his wealth. The 
old lady was pleased, but anxiously inquired of him 
how he obtained it, and having heard his account, 
(which she did not at all distrust, for Jemmy habi- 
tually told the truth,) she undertook to convince him, 
that he had better add his money to what she had 
been enabled to save, and go witli her, and buy a 
stout pair of shoes. The shoes he had on were 
nearly worn out ; he became convinced of the ne- 
cessity of replacing them, and consented to go ; but 
insisted upon keeping us in his pocket till the morn- 
ing of the next day, which was the time proposed 
for going. 

The next day, after breakfast. Jemmy was nicely 
scrubbed up, his locks were combed out, his best 
clothes put on, with a pair of mittens on his hands, 
and he and his mother sallied forth, to go to the 
shop of Mr. Pray and select a pair of shoes. 

When they arrived at the shop, it happened to 
2* . 
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be filled with persons on the Ane errand. Jemmy 
was so much pleased with the busy scene, and the 
number of shoes which were turned over, to .select 
from, that he became impatient for his new shoes ; 
and when his mother had found a pair which she 
thought would answer, he, without the least reluc- 
tance, gave up his money ; his admiration for the 
shoes seeming to have altogether taken the place of 
his admiration for my poor little self. Nevertheless, 
I felt grieved to part vnth him, unwilling as I had 
been to make his acquaintance, and little reason as 
I had, at first, to think it would be an agreeable one, 
I had in fact, become quite attached to him. 

I had scarce time to think with regret of the poor 
ideot, when I felt myself passing rapidly from one 
hand to another, and in a few minutes became the 
property of a lady by the name of Sprague. She 
had been picking out a pair of shoes for her Uttle 
girl, and now, after having deposited myself with a 
number of other pieces of silver, in her purse, she 
said, ' Come, Susan ;' and, taking the child by the 
hand, she pursued her way home. 

They soon entered a large house, and opened the 
door into a warm and pleasant parlour, where Su- 
san was directed to take off her coat She did so, 
and while she was folding it, I heard her say to her 
mother, ' Mama, did you tell cousin Martha that you 
would go to the infant school this morning ?* ' J 
did, my dear.' * I wish very much to go with you. — 
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Could you let me, if ftnish my lessons first ?* * Yes,' 
answered her mother, ' if you fin^h your lessons, 
and will promise to keep quiet when we get there, 
I will let you go.' Susan readily promised this, 
and ran off to apply herself with industry to her 
lessons, for she had a strong desire to go. 

Mrs. Sprague passed an hour or so, in attending 
to her family concerns, and when she had done 
what was needful, and was ready to go out, she 
sent up for Susan, who was impatiently waiting 
the summons, and came running down, saying, 
^ Mama, I have done all you desired, and have only 
to put on my coat.' Cousin Martha was also in 
readiness, and they set out. It appeared to me, 
who quietly reposed in the velvet purse, which was 
in a work-bag hanging on Mrs. Sprague's arm, that 
the walk was quite a long one. At length they turn- 
ed up a lane, and entered a yard, and Susan asked, 
* Is it here, mama ?' 

* Yes, it is here. Now you must remember not to 
ai^ questions, and disturb the children ; attend to 
what you see and hear, and after we get home, ask 
me any questions you wish, and I will gratify your 
curiosity as far as I can.' 

She then soflly opened the door, and entered a 
large room, which contained at that time over forty 
children. The kind and good lady, who had the 
care of these helpless little beings, came forward and 
spoke to Mrs. Sprague, who was well known to 
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her, as & patroness of the sctiBl* told her she was 
pleased to see her, and helped her to a seat I felt 
veiymuch gratified, as may be readily supposed, 
that Mrs. Sprague had afforded me an opportunity 
of seeing something of this institution, and deter- 
mined that it should not be lost 

The scene was, indeed, a very singular and inter- 
esting one; to see so many little creatures, mere 
infants, as many of them actually were, brought 
there to be weaned, and of all ages, from Meen 
months up to five or six years. It was wonderful 
to see how happy and quiet they generally seemed 
to be. A blessed thing, indeed, thought I, for pa- 
rents and children too. What a load of anxiety it 
must take from the poor mothers, knowing that 
their infants will be fed, and taken care of, while 
they are labouring for the means of supplying other 
wants. And the Uttle ones, how much better off 
they are. They suffer a Uttle at first from the 
strangeness of the scene, but not half as much, as 
they must constantly do, at home, from other 
causes. They are soon made entirely happy, as I 
had an opportunity of wimessing this day. 

There were two Uttle children immediately be- 
hind us, not more than three years old, a girl, and 
a boy, of different parents, who had been at school 
but two days, and had never seen each other before. 
They had been eating a piece of bread, and the 
little boy ha4 dropped asleep, and was sinking 
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down upon the beflb where they sat, when the 
girl, in imitation of what she had seen her kind in- 
structress do, took off her own little apron, and 
rolling it up, soflly placed it under the head of the 
boy, at4he same time patting his back, and mur- 
murring, *Good little boy, won't cry any more, 
have a good nap, come to infant school to be happy, 
good little boy.' And seating herself, with the air 
of a matron she seemed to watch over his slum- 
bers. This scene was to me delightful. It seemed 
to show what a benignant and kind feeling had 
already been poured into the heart of this little 
creature, by the judicious and gentle manner in 
which she had been treated. 

When we rose to come away, Mrs. Sprague^ 
who, as weU as myself, had been attending to these 
two children, said to the good lady who had the 
care of them, 'Madam, I have been very much 
pleased with all that I have seen to day, but in par- 
ticular with these children,' pointing to the ones 
behind us. ' They have afforded me a most pleas- 
ing exemplification of the good you are doing; 
That you can so soon make them tractable, and 
submissive to rules, teach them to love and assist 
each other, to be so good humoured and patient, I 
confess, astonishes me, and gratifies me highly. I 
only wish that the scepticks on this subject could 
have been here, and seen this little girl's move- 
ments, and heard her murmuring words of com- 
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fort to the boy, and they could doubt uo longer.' 
The ladies then took their leave, and returned 
home, and related to the gentlemen of the &mily 
what they had seen, and the pleasure they had 
received from it. • 

It was my happy lot to remain with this family 
only four days. Every day I was led to think 
more and more highly of them, and could have 
been well content to have passed my life with them, 
had it been so ordered ; but on the morning of the 
fiilh it appeared that the milk-man was to be paid, 
and I, with several of my companions were given 
to Thomas to take down to him. He put us into 
his pocket, but there we remained but a few min- 
utes ; for at the next house he was paid also, and 
in giving change for a dollar, he gave me to a young 
woman, who took me into the parlour, and laid me 
on the breakfast-table. 

A very gay and happy party were seated round 
this table, all chatting and laughing, most pleasantly. 
I found it was the family of a Mr. Brown, who, 
with his wife and children, were taking their morn- 
ing meal. When it was concluded, and Mr. Brown 
and the boys had withdrawn, one of the little girls 
twdd, *Mama, have you remembered that it is 
Betty's birth-day ?' * O,' cried the other, ' so it is, 
I had entirely forgotten it. Now, mama, you must 
have something looked up to please the old lady ; 
and I am going to make her a custard myself, shall 
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I ? I promised her I would.' ' But you don't know 
how, Annie,' said her mother. ' The cook prom- 
ised to help me, mama, and I hope you will let me 
do it, it will please Betty so much.' Her mother 
told her she might, and she ran off to see about it 

* And don't you want to go and help, too, Sally ?' 
asked Mrs. Brown. 

'Annie won't like that,' answered she, 'but if 
you will give me one of these pieces of silver, I'll 
give it to Betty for a luck-penny, as she calls it, to 
put among her curious coins.' ' There is no cu- 
rious coin here, Sally,' said her mother. * No, but 
it will please her just as much, if I give it to her. 
And she'll tell me to go and put it in her money 
chest You don't know what that is, mama.' ' I 
do not, indeed, Sally.' 'It is a strange looking 
box, about as big as this bowl, into which she has 
put all her money, and little trinkets, received 
through her whole hfe, and it is quite amusing to 
look it over.' 

* Well, Sally,' said her mother, ' I will give you 
this ninepence, to add to the store.' So saying, 
she put me into the fair hand of Miss SaUy, who 
dropped me into her bag, and said, ' Thank you, 
mama. But I must go to my lessons now, and 
after dinner, when Annie carries her custard to 
Betty, I will give her my httle present.' 

Through the morning I remained in Sally's bag, 
which was hanging on the back of the chair, in 
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which she sat She passed her time in reading 
and writing, and I mine in quiet contemplation. 
The morning came to a close sooner than I could 
have wished, for I felt a strange unwillingness to 
come into the presence of Mrs. Betty. I rather 
wished to have belonged to some of the younger 
members of the family. 

The hour of dinner arrived, and passed pleas- 
antly and quickly away. Soon after the cloth was 
removed, Annie said, 'Now, mama, we will, if you 
have no objection, go to Betty's room, and pass the 
afternoon with her.' They received permission; 
Annie took her custard from the closet as she pass- 
ed, and they ran up stairs. Sally opened the door 
into a nice, warm, pleasant bed-room, where, seated 
in an arm-chair by the fire, was the old domestic, 
whom they had come to see. 

* Well, my little children,' said the old woman, 
in a hoarse voice, ' I'm glad to see you ; I thought 
you would have done dinner by this time; but 
what's this ?' she said to Annie, who presented her 
with the custard. ' La, child, I don't want it, do 
you and Sally sit down on the bench and eat it up.' 
'Why, Betty,' said Annie, I don't take that very 
kind of you ; I made it myself, to bring to you, be- 
cause it was your birthday.' 

' Ha,' said the old woman, showing all her tooth- 
less gums, ' and you did remember, ha, well that's 
a good child : and so I will eat the custard, but not 
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now, 'cause IVe just eat dinner. Put it in the cup- 
board, and 111 have it for my supper, and then 
c(Hne here, and let me hug you for thinking about 
the poor old woman.' So she kissed and hugged 
the pretty child, till Sally put in her claim, saying, 
*Pray, Betty, don't you mean to take any notice 
of me.' 

*Come here, my diamond,' said Betty, *and don't 
you be jealous ; for you know I love you like my 
life.' 

Sally approached her, taking poor httle me out 
of her bag, and saying, * I've brought you a luck- 
penny, Betty.' *Well, dear,' answered the old 
woman, * and good luck it wiU bring, if it comes 
from you.' She took me in her hand, and then 
hugged and kissed Sally, as she had done her sis- 
ter, telling them they were her darlings, and her 
blessings, and she could not live without them. 
When the children had hung round her, in this 
way, for some time, she said, * Now go, and get my 
box, and we will put the money away, dears.' 
Then laying me in her lap, she leaned back in her 
chair and thus allowed me a full view of her face. 
And I must do Mrs. Betty the justice to say, that 
an uglier person, in all respects, I had never be- 
held. She was dressed perfectly clean and neat, 
but she was so coarse, dark, and altogether dis- 
agreeable, that it was astonishing to me, how these 
sweet children could fancy to hug and kiss her, as 
3 
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they did. But the truth was, they loved her very 
much, and seemed perfectly uisensible to her dis- 
agreeable appearance ; or rather I should say, that 
to them, it was very agreeable; and they would 
probably have resented the remark, had any one 
dared to make it, that she was not a beauty. 

Annie, who had gone for the box, raised herself 
by the help of a chair, and then stepped on the low- 
est shelf,*to the height necessary for reaching it ; 
for Betty kept this receptacle of all her treasures, 
her sanctum sanctorum, always on the upper shelf. 
Sally, who stood on the chair below, received it, 
and brought it forward, saying, ' Now, Betty, I'm 
going to have a good time ; I'm going to pull every 
thing out, and look 'em all over.' 

'Why, la! child, you've done that a hundred 
times, you'd better only get the Uttle box and put 
away the money.' 

* No, no, Betty, no such thing. It is hard if we 
can't rummage it over, once a year.' So down 
they sat, on a bench close by her, and took out all 
the things, placing them in her lap, or on a table 
beside her, and asking her a history of every thing 
which they might have at all forgotten. *Now, 
said Sally,' taking out one of those copper-plate 
handkerchiefs, covered with ships, representing 
some great naval victory, * where did this come 
from, Betty ?' 

' Why, how can you for^t that, my child, when 
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IVe told you so often ? That was given to me by 
my cousin Zachary Foot, when I first saw him, 
after he got home from the fight at Capertune." 
The children smiled at the thought of her cousin 
Zachaiy, and at her mode of pronouncing Cape 
Breton, but it was not their habit to correct her 
mistakes, or do any thing more than innocently 
amuse themselves with them. 

*Here, Betty,' said Annie, displaying' a broad 
white satin ribbon, * how famously you must have 
looked in this ; who gave this to you ?' 

* Ah, your Grandmaam give me that, when Peggy 
Mooly was married, and I was going to the wed- 
ding ; — and you see that spot on one end of it — 
well ; your Pa would'nt let me walk, 'cause it was 
so muddy ; so he sent Tom to drive me down in 
the shay ; but the careless fellow, not heeding what 
he was about, turned a comer so short, that he tipt 
the shay right over, I fell out into the mud, and 
spoilt my silk gown, and dipped the end of my 
ribbon into the dirty water.' 

They went on in this way with aU the contents 
of the box ; Betty having some fact or story attach- 
ed to each one of them ; till by and by, Sally came 
across a roll of old ballads, printed on strips of pa- 
per, which Betty called her varses, ' Ah, there,' 
said she, unfolding them, *now read me one of 
them pair of varses ; read that you have in your 
hand, dear.' 
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'What! read <" Death and the Lady," Betty? I 
can't read such a melancholy thing.' 

' Well, if you don't like that, take some other ; 
take Captain Kid, child, and sit close by me on the 
cricket, and read it, for it's a long time since I've 
heard one.' 

Sally selected one more to her own mind, and 
read in an audible voice, 'Handsome Harry, he 
was called, in Southampton he did dwell,' to the 
no small gratification of the old woman. 

When they had come to the bottom of the large 
box, the small one, which contained her treasures 
of sUver aud gold, appeared. It was a curious box, 
made by the Indifuis, of the bark of a tree, and 
worked with porcupines' quills. SaUy opened it, 
and emptying its contents into Betty's lap, examin- 
ed the {Heces separately, questioning her about 
them. At last she took up one and said, ' Here is 
a handsome piece of gold ; where did this come 
from?' 

* WeU, I hope you know all about that, Sally.' 

* I'm sure I don't,' answered she. 

' Then I'll tell you, my child, your Pa gave me 
that, the night that you were bom. I had been 
dreadful sick with the rheumatiz, and confined to 
my room, so I knew nothing about the joyful 
tidings, till your Pa came in here, about nine o'clock 
in the evening, looking so pleased. So I seemed 
to know by his looks all about it, and I said, says I, 
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*' Now you might have lnx)iight the baby for me to 
look at'' — and he burst out a laughing, and said, 
•*How under the sun, Betty, unless you're a witch, 
eftiould you know there's a baby in the case?" I 
saw through him, so I said, says I, ^ I'm no witch, 
but I want to see the baby." "Well" says he, 
•* you shall, I don't know who's a better right" So 
out he goes, and says nothing to nobody, but brings 
back the baby — you, Sally dear — and lays you in 
my lap. I could not help laughing to think how 
he had ran off with you, unbeknown to 'em all. 
But I took you up, and fell to hug^g and kiss- 
ing you, while he stood by, laughing. Presently 
he heard somebody coming, and he said, " Give her 
to me, or I shall be hauled over the coals." So he 
takes this piece of gold out of his pocket, and says 
to me, " There, Betty, the little stranger gives you 
that" — and you may well think I valleyed it, and 
always shall valley it' 

This account amused the pretty Sally, very much, 
and she said, *• There is my small addition to the 
treasures of your box, Betty ; I wish it was a piece 
of gold, but when I am a woman I will bring you 
the first guinea I am mistress of.' 

* Ah my sweet child,' answered the old woman, 
^ it is all one. I love tlie little ninepence because it 
is your gift, and I like it quite as well as if it was a 
guinea.' Betty then took me up, and let me slide 
into the box^ where I fell, by a happy accident 

3* 
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close to the last mentioned gold piece, which I felt 
a sort of regard for, as it had been given in the 
name of the rosy-cheeked SaUy. The cover was 
then put upon the box, which was laid again at the 
bottom of the large one. All Betty's treasures were 
carefully restored to their places, and Annie, climb- 
ing in the same way up to the shelf, placed the box 
in its former position. 

The closet door was left open — ^indeed it stood 
•generally open — a pleasant thing for me, as it ena- 
bled me to listen to the prattle of the young folks, 
as long as they staid. When it grew dark, they 
said they must go down to tea, and embracing and 
kissing old Betty, they bade her a most affectionate 
good night. 

When they had departed, the profound stillness 
which took place formed a dreary contrast with 
their pleasant mirth ; but in a short time I heard 
the consoling sound of a loud snoring from the old 
woman. Ah! thought I, that's well, now I feel 
half at home again ; that is just the way good Mrs. 
Hunt used to snore. When it was too dark to sew, 
and she was left alone for a short time in the twilight, 
she would push back her spectacles, and resting 
her head against the back of the chair, and placing 
her feet on the fender, she would have a pleasant 
half-hour's nap. 

I was obUged to consider myself as laid up for 
life ; to be sure, in an honourable retirement, like 
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the yellow admirals ia Britain. It was promotioni 
certainly ; but I would rather have descended from 
my elevation, and entered a more active scene of 
life. However, thought I, old Betty can't live for- 
ever, and I shall then fall into the hands of these 
young people again, and stand a chance of seeing 
something more of the world. So I will content 
myself with idleness and inaction at present, in 
hopes of usefulness and employment hereafter. 



TO 

A LITTLE GIRL 

WHO HAD GIVEN THE AUTHOR A PURSE. 



If e'er the purse you gave be full, 
Maria, I'll reverse the rule 

By which I judge of thee ; — 
Crowded with cash and many a bill, 
Dearer to me the outside still 

A thousand times shall be. 
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would fetch and cany at their bidding ; but Mary was 
hifl particular charge. He followed her wherever 
she went, and seldom lost sight of her. 

On the morrow, after Maiy had eaten her 
breakfast, she took her basket of fish, and with 
Jowler by her ^de, she set out before the sun rose, 
that she might arrive early at the manor. She 
went by the rout of the court, in order to serve 
Lady Broomly first, and then return through the 
village, where she would wait upon her other cus- 
tomers. See her then, trotting along over the pub- 
lic beach, humming a tune, with Jowler sometimes 
in the water, and sometimes running by her side, 
wagging his tul, and seemingly conversing with 
her. 

When she had reached the manor, and almost 
arrived at the door, the good Lady Broomly, who 
was standing at the window, saw her, and raising 
the sash she said, < So, my little Maiy, have you 
brought me some nice fish this morning ?' * Yes, 
madam,' said Mary dropping a courtesy, father says 
the nicest he ever sent you.' ' Well, take them in, 
and let Cooper select what she likes best, and then 
do you come up to me ; I have something for you.' 
Maiy made her obeisance and went in, and after 
having made her bargain with the cook, she left 
her basket in the care of her dog, and went up to 
the hall. 

' Come in, my httle lassie,' said Lady Broomly, 
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THE 



FISHERMAN'S DAUGHTER. 



My borne is on the ocean** shore, 

My fktber's cot hMili the wave, 
Where winds of wliiv londest roar, 

And crested billows loudest rave. 
The beach, wheiv boar by hour I roam, 

Is more than flmverj fields to mo ; 
Its breakers created white with foam, 

My playmMaf flraak and ftat. 

Than thinlc aa aot af hoft IMorn, 

Or weifhM bf toil ui Mnav down . 
With basket m aj ana Mioh »atD, 

I gaily teak tha ■arktt tows; 
Nona gnat aa with u aagry flrown, 

But aU aj hmbla labom aid; 
Pity the king who waata a erown. 

But not the fishar maid ! 



* It is time Kit was in,' sdd Margaret Crogfaaii 
to herself^ as she was employed in preparing sup- 
per. Frequently she went to tlie door to look out 
upon the ocean and the sky, feeling anxious as to 
the state of the weather. At length, she said, 
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daughter, the children were m ecstacies, and Jow- 
ler enjoyed it as highly as any of them — ^he walked 
round and round « his Utde mistress, and seemed to 
be really admiring her. 

In the midst of their exclamations, the door 
opened, and in came Lady Broomly's man, whom 
she had sent down to see if Mary succeeded ac- 
cording to her expectations. He was not less pleas- 
ed than the rest of them, and Mary said, ' You are 
very good Jones to come and see whether I got 
safe home, but you see I was not too sure of my 
dog, he will dd anything in the world for me.' 

^ He is a capital fellow,' said Jones, stroking his 
furry head — * and here, mistress Croghan, is some 
money, which was promised if the dog brought the 
basket safe.' 

Margaret rose to receive the money, and said, 
*Your lady was always our best friend, and be 
pleased to tell her I humbly thank her.' She then 
caressed the dog, telling him he was a good crea- 
ture, and had done her, first and last, a power of 
good. The money was then carefully laid up in 
the drawer, where Mary also, for the present, put 
away her new dress, intending to show it to her 
fiither, and tell him all about it, when he should 
come home at night But the children could not 
forget their good luck, each one enjoying it, as much 
as if they themselves had received the present. 
Repeatedly in the course of the day they begged 
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Whfle, as warmly and bright as he sinks in the west, 
Does the sweet glow of gratitude cheer my own breast. 

Now the young ones take hands, and the gay dance begin ; 
Joy lights up their eyes, as they move round the green ; 
Tls delightful their innocent mirth to survey, 
And so happy these moments, they fly fast away. 

Sue, gay as a bird, and yet graceful and mild, 
Trips round in the reel with these brothers so wild ; 
Tom jumps, and he skips like an antick around, 
Joe lifls little Sue fairly off from the ground; 

She slips from his hold, and runs quickly away, 
She steals a sly kiss from her fond sister May, 
Then turns on her toe, and is back with a bound, 
And taking Joe's hand, now again they course round. 

Thus they frolic and gambol, as thoughtless and free 
As dances the bird on the wave of the sea, 
Their sister most happy their mirth to prolong. 
Till a call from within puts an end to her son^. 

When Mary received the summons from her 
mother, she went in, and having spread the table, 
she prepared the children's supper, and then calling 
them in, she seated them at table, whispering each 
onej that they must be quiet and gentle now, after 
having had such a grand dance. 

Her father, who, in the mean time, had got home, 
and had taken his seat at the cheerful board, Mary 
was longing to siuprise. She stole softly out, and 
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' There is a stomi coining, Mary ; see how black 
the clouds are ! and your &ther is out late. Run, 
that's a good girl, and look round the other side of 
the rocks, to see if the l)oat is in sight' 

' Yes, mother, that I will,' answered Mary, * but 
don't you be uneasy ; I tliink it wiU not rain yet, 
and I dare say he's near home.' 

So away went Mary, and Tom and little Sue fol- 
lowed her. When they had got in sight of the open 
ocean, Mary said to her brother, 'It is going to 
blow hard, sure enough, but I think I see the boat, 
yes I am certain it is her, and she will soon reach 
here.' 

They stood watching the waves as tliey came 
rolling and dashing up against the rocks, and ad- 
miring the white gulls, with their loud cry, soaring 
and sailing alofl, now dipping for a fish, now skim- 
ming along the surface of the water and dancing on 
the bosom of the waves. Mary took great delight 
in the scene, and always loved to watch the ap- 
proach of her father's boat ; but not so Tom ; ho 
was chilled with the fresh breeze ; he was himgry, 
and wanted his supper, and he l>egged his sister to 
go in. 'I know that's father's boat,' said he, *I 
can tell her twice as far off; she'll be up directly. 
Come, do let's go in ; I shiver witli the cold.' 

* And what do you say, little Sue ; how do you 
like it ?' asked Mary. 

* O I likes it dearly,' answered the child, who was 
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not half as much afraid of the huge curlmg waves 
as the inland children are of a tub of water. 

*Well then,' said Mary, 'do you go home, 
Tom, and tell mother that the boat will soon be 
here, and she can have supper on table in half an 
hour. Sue and I will stay ; it is good for her to 
breathe the salt gale ; and it is well she should 
learn betimes to take an interest in what she will, 
by and by, be obliged to do.' 

The boat neared the land — ^in a short time touch- 
ed the shore, was hauled up and secured ; the fish 
were taken care of, and all put in proper order to 
be left for the night. Kit, then, hugging his chil- 
dren, returned with them to the cot ; where they 
were all soon seated at their evening meal. And 
now, look in who pleases, there will be seen as 
happy faces in that lowly fisher's cot, as were ever 
found in a palace. 

Kit Croghan was a Fisherman, and an honest 
good fellow. He owned a fishing boat, in which 
he, sometimes accompanied by one of his neigh- 
bours, usually made two trips a week, and sup- 
plied the village, and the rich gentiy near, with 
fish. He owned, beside, this little thatched roofed 
cottage, which stood behind the jutting rocks, at 
the head of a small sandy bay, that made up there. 
It was but a poor place — but it had some comforts 
about it — and sheltered as good and peaceful a race, 
as one need wish to see. 
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After Kit had finished his supper and lighted his 
pipe, with the baby on his knee — Tom clinging on 
behind his chair, and Jowler laying at his feet — he 
gave his wife some account of the luck he had met 
with in this trip, ' and I have got for you my httle 
Mary,' said he, * the prettiest basket of fish you 
ever saw, and you must be early on your way with 
it in the morning, to my Lady Broomly.' * That I 
will,' answered Mary, * never fear for me, father, 
nor Jowler either.' 

Mary, or good little Mary, as she was generally 
called, who is our favorite of the family, was a nice 
girl. She was useful in every way ; assisted her 
mother in all the household business ; took care of 
the cliildren, who looked up to her almost as a 
second mother ; helped her father in all his various 
occupations ; watched for his return ; minded that 
his food was kept hot and ready ; saw that his sea- 
clothes were hung out to dry and were ready when 
wanted. She also carried the fish for sale to the 
manor of the village, and was a pet with all those 
whom she served. They would always give little 
Mary more for her fish, than any body else coukl 
get. Mary had a large Newfoundland dog, which 
had been given to her father when a pup. She had 
always fed him and taken care of him. The dog in 
return loved her above all things. He was useful to 
them all ; guarded the house, and all that belonged 
to it ; was the playmate of the young children, and 
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would fetch and carry at their bidding ; but Mary was 
his particular charge. He followed her wherever 
she went, and seldom lost sight of her. 

On the morrow, after Mary had eaten her 
breakfast, she took her basket of fish, and with 
Jowler by her side, she set out before the sun rose, 
that she might arrive early at the manor. She 
went by the rout of the court, in order to serve 
Lady Broomly first, and then return through the 
village, where she would wait upon her other cus- 
tomers. See her then, trotting along over the pub- 
lic beach, hmnming a tune, with Jowler sometimes 
in the water, and sometimes running by her side, 
wagging his tail, and seemingly conversing with 
her. 

When she had reached the manor, and almost 
arrived at the door, the good Lady Broomly, who 
was standing at the vmidow, saw her, and raising 
the sash she said, < So, my httle Mary, have you 
brought me some nice fish this morning ?' ^ Yes, 
madam,' said Mary dropping a courtesy, father says 
the nicest he ever sent you.' ' Well, take them i», 
and let Cooper select what she likes best, and then 
do you come up to me ; I have something for you.' 
Mary made her obeisance and went in, and after 
having made her bargain with the cook, she left 
her basket in the care of her dog, and went up to 
the hall. 

* Come in, my little lassie,' said Lady Broomly, 
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who had Opened the door, < come in — and how are 
you my little Mary — did your father escape the 
storm — and how is yom* mother and the children ?* 

* Thank you madam, they are all well ; I am sure 
you are very good to inquire after them.' 

^I am glad to hear it, my child,' said the 
good liBtdy, < and now I am going to make you 
a present, to reward you for your good conduct, 
and encourage you to persevere in it — I am go- 
^g to give you a gown and hat, to wear to 
church, for I like to see my httle fisher-maid look 
neat* She directed her woman to bring the things 
to her. The woman went, and returned bringing 
on her arm a nice printed calico gown, and a straw 
hat trimmed with blue ribbons. ' There,' said the 
lady 'tie on the hat, and let me see if it fits you.' 
Mary's eyes gUstened, and her cheeks coloured, as 
she put it on ; and the lady, who enjoyed her sur- 
prise and deUght, said, ' It just fits you, and they 
are both yours, I will send them to your cottage." 

* Thank you, madam,' said Mary, * but if you please, 
I can take them now.' * Now ? why you must go 
and sell the remainder of your fish now, my child.' 
' O I mean Jowler shall take them, madam ; it is the 
same thing.' 'Jowler,' said the lady, laughing, 

* why he may drop them in the water, or in the 
dust, Mary.' ' O no, madam, he knows as well as 
I do how to take care of any thing, and would not 
let it get hurt a bit sooner than I would.' ' Well, call 

4 
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him up here and let me look at hun ; I should like 
to make acquaintance with such a trusty creature.' 

So Mary went down, and asked the cook to take 
care of her basket of fish for a few minutes, and she 
bade Jowler follow her up stairs. When he got to 
the kail door, he very modestly stopped. But lady 
Broomty told Mary to call him in, and bring him to 
her. Jowler walked up when he was bid, and 
looked in the lady's face, as if he meant to ask an 
interest in her favor. She stroked his head, and 
said he was a fine looking fellow. ' But how do 
you propose he should carry them, Mary ?' she 
asked. * Why, if madam would be good enough to 
tend me a ba^et, he shall bring it back the next 
time I come.' 

The idea of her being so sure of her dog, amused 
the lady very much; and she desired that a basket 
with a handle might be brought her, saying to Mary, 
* Now put it up as you think best, and let me see the 
dog take it,'^d if he gets it safe home I will pay him 
for it' * You are very good to me madam,' said 
Mary, * but I know he will do it, and if it is your 
pleasure to pay him, I wiU give mother the money, 
she will be very thankful for it, to buy some basins 
and spoons for our children to eat their supper and 
breakfast with.' 

Lady Broomly told her she should have it — and 
then said, *Now let me see you set out.' Maiy 
patted Jowler's head, and holding the basket to 
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him, made bim miderstand that it was for her, and 
he must take good care of it — ^the dog took the han- 
dle of the basket between his teeth, and marched 
off with it, as grave as a judge, to the great amuse- 
ment of the lady and all the servants. 

Mary had to wait upon two ladies in the village, 
whom she supphed with fish, and as she was a 
favorite with them also, she took the Uberty of 
showing them her handsome present. They, pleas- 
ed to see her looks of deUght, and desirous of hav- 
ing httle Mary fully equipped, gave her, one of 
them, a shawl, and the other, a pair of shoes. 
Mary thought no Uttle girl was ever so fortunate as 
herself. 

When she reached home, she went directly to 
her mother, who was sitting at work in the cottage, 
to cany her the money she had received for the 
fish, and Jowler marched up also, and set down his 
basket before her. Mary began, ' O mother ! look, 
and the children all ran towards her, when she 
opened the basket, and took out first the pretty hat, 
and put it on, then the shawl, and threw it over her 
shoulders, and setting the shoes on the floor, she 
displayed the gown, saying * There, dear mother, 
all these things have been given to me, and, I hope 
I shall always be a good girl to pay the ladies for 
their kindness, as that is the only return I can 
make.' 

The mother's eyes glistened as she looked at her 
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daughter, tlic children were m ecstacies, and Jow- 
ler enjoyed it as highly as any of them — ^he walked 
round and rounds his Htde unstress, and seemed to 
be really admiring her. 

In the midst of their exclamations, the door 
opened, and in came Lady Broomly's man, whom 
she had sent down to see if Mary succeeded ac- 
cording to her expectations. He was not less pleas- 
ed than the rest of them, and Mary said, ' You are 
very good Jones to come and see whether I got 
safe home, but you see I was not too sure of my 
dog, he will do anything in the world for me.' 

' He is a capital fellow,' said Jones, stroking his 
furry head — * and here, mistress Croghan, is some 
money, which was promised if the dog brought the 
ba^et safe.' 

Margaret rose to receive the money, and said, 
*Your lady was always our best friend, and be 
{leased to tell her I humbly thank her.' She then 
caressed the dog, telling him he was a good crea- 
ture, and had done her, first and last, a power of 
good. The money was then carefully laid up in 
the drawer, where Mary also, for the present, put 
away her new dress, intending to show it to her 
father, and tell him all about it, when he should 
come home at night. But the children could not 
forget their good luck, each one enjoying it, as much 
as if they themselves had received the present. 
Repeatedly in the course of the day they begged 
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Maiy just to open the drawer a little way, and let 
them have a peep at the bonny blue ribbons. 

When the day had declined, and Mary was oc- 
cupied in preparations for their evening meal, 
she received a call from the children, who had as- 
sembled on the grass platt before the door, where 
the air was soft, and the setting sun looked beauti- 
ful, but where the absence of sister Mary was too 
sensibly felt, to allow them to be contented without 
her, and Tom was despatched to invite her out 
He came running into the house calling out ** Sis- 
ter, sister, we can't play if you don't come and see 
us, do pray come out and sing to us, and sit dovm 
by us, come, will you come ?' 

Mary told him that when she had put their supper 
over the fire she would come. When she had fin- 
ished what she was doing, therefore, she took the 
infant in her arms, and seated herself on the step of 
the door, where, enjoying the beauty of the evening, 
she sang for their amusement. 

Well, come then, my children, with hearts gay and light, 
And yet not quite satisfied, till Fm in sight, 
I will sk down and sing, so begin now your round, 
While your lau^ter and mirth the rude cliff will rebound. 

How lovely tlie scene of the scttmg sun shows, 
The sky coloured over with clouds like the rose, 

4* 
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While, as warmly and bright as he sinks in the west, 
Does the sweet glow of gratitude cheer my own breast. 

Now the young ones take hands, and the gay dance begin y 
Joy lights up their eyes, as they move round the green ; 
TU delightful their innocent mirth to survey, 
And so happy these moments, they fly fast away. 

Sue, gay as a bird, and yet graceful and mild. 
Trips round in the reel with these brothers so wild 3 
Tom jumps, and he skips like an antick around^ 
Joe lifts little Sue fairly off from the ground; 

She slips from his hold, and runs quickly away, 
She steals a sly kiss frmn her fond sister May, 
Then turns on her toe, and is back with a bound, 
And taking Joe's hand, now again they course round. 

Thus they frolic and gambol, as thoughtless and free 
As dances the bird on the wave of the sea, 
Their sister most happy their mirth to prolong, 
Till a call from within puts an end to her son^. 

When Mary received the summons from her 
mother, she went m, and having spread the table, 
she prepared the children's supper, and then calling 
them in, she seated them at table, whispering each 
one, that they must be quiet and gentle now, after 
having had such a grand dance. 

Her fiither, who, in the mean time, had got home, 
and had taken his seat at the cheerful board, Mary 
was longing to surprise. She stole softly out, and 
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airaying heraelf in the new gown and shawl, attd 
tjiDg on her pretty liat, ehe appeared suddenly be- 
fore him, and droppiog a low courtesy, she said, ' I 
guess you don't know me, Sir.' 

Her talher gazed for a moment on her blushing 
ctieek, and then catching faer in his arms, he prea»- 
ed her to his heart, sa^g, ' I gueas 1 do linow you, 
my Uttle Mai;, in any disguise. I see the ladies have 
been dressing you up, and it's all very pretty, hut 
you need it not ; the virtues you are already possess- 
ed of are better omanients than any Lady Broomlj 
can bestow. It is of little consequence how you 
are clad. While you so faitlifully do your duty, 
nothing con make you more beauiifitt in my eyes, 
or dearer to my heart.' 




THE 



FAIRY TREE. 



It was a stormy evening in winter. Mrs. Stanley 
and her son Henry were sitting by the fire in a 
small neat parlour ; the former at her work, and the 
latter diligently learning his lesson in Virgil. The 
younger children had gone to bed, and the room 
had that snug comfortable appearance which a 
storm raging without, gives to the plainest apart- 
ment 

*My dear son,' said Mrs. Stanley, * you must take 
the umbrella to Mr. Elmesley's and bring home your 
sister Mary ; the storm increases so much she will 
need that, and your assistance also.' * Dear mother, 
let me finish my lesson first, then I shall be ready 
to listen to all the fine things Mary will have to tell 
when she comes home.' 

They had scarcely done speaking when a car- 
nage stopped at the door, the steps were let down — 
in a moment the door opened, and Mary full of life 
and spirits ran into the room, and after kissing them 
both, took her seat quietly at the table. 
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She was not however long silent. ^Mother,' 
said she, 'how small our room looks; I always 
thought it was larger ; and how dark it is, mother, 
compared with Mr. Elmesley's, where there is a 
beautiful glass chandelier in the middle of the room, 
and lamps on the mantlepiece, and lamps on the 
piano forte ; and here there is only one lamp in the 
centre of the table ; I do believe, modier, I shall not 
be able to thread my needle.' 

' Your brother and I have found no difficulty, my 
dear, and when your eyes cease to be dazzled by 
all the splendor you have left at Mr. Elmesley's, you 
will be able to see also. Come sit by me, my child, 
and tell me how you have passed the afternoon.' 

* Oh mother, delightfully ! you don't know how 
many beautiful things, and you can't imagine how 
many conveniences Julia has. A dressing room, 
mother, all for herselfj where there are separate 
drawers for every thing ; and wardrobe and closets. 
Then near to this she has another Httle room, 
where she keeps her dolls, and playthings, and 
books : and oh ! mother, she has the most beautiftil 
toys, and all the annuals, and keepsakes, bound in 
red and blue silk, and she said she would lend me 
some of them. When I told her I should be afraid 
to read such nice books, least I should injure them,' 
"Oh!" said she, "I hav6 so many, I don't care 
much about them." Then she has a maid to do 
nothing but dress and undress her, and so many 
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beaatiflil frocks ; her every day frocks are as good 
as mine that I wear to church. And mother, she 
has a Uttle horse of her own, a beautiful pony which 
she can ride alone' — 

' Mother,' said Henry, ' what is Mary talking so 
fast about ? what is she saying about a pony ? I 
have looked this very word three times, and now I 
forgot the meaning of it' 

*And Henry,' continued Mary, 'Julia said she 
wished you had gone with me, for then you could 
have seen her horse, and she said she would lend 
him to you to ride.' * Mother,' said Henry, ' don't 
you think Mary should have waited for me to bring 
her home, and not have given Mr. Elmesley the 
trouble of sending out his carriage this stormy 
night ?' * Get your lesson, my dear son,' said his 
mother, ' and we will talk about it afterwards.' 
That was no trouble,' continued Mary, <for Julia 
rides to school in a carriage every day. She 
asked me how I got to school this slippery wea- 
ther — and when I told her that Henry carried me 
on his sled, she said, " How I wish papa would 
let me ride on a sled, and how I wish I had 
a brother to draw me." I could not help smil- 
ing, for I thought how much pleasanter it must 
be to ride in a coach ; I was sorry I smiled, when 
Julia sighed and looked very sad, and you know ma- 
ma, she has neither mother, nor brother, nor siiter.' 

* I don't believe, Molly,' said Heniy, * it is half as 
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pleasant as to have your own dear brother for a 
coachman, and your wooden runners sliding over 
the snow, and all the others trying to keep up with 
us — but I don't let them — ^no, no ; my sled is the 
swiftest in the whole school. 'Aud then' said 
Mary, ' when I do get a fell, how many there are to 
laugh, and how merry we are ; but poor Julia goes 
alone and all silent to school in the carriage, with 
a servant to drive her, and no one to speak to ; and 
when she goes home, she has to go all alone into 
her room and play with her dolls ; while I have 
little Sue to dance about, and Anna to play with, 
and Henry to draw me to school, and to cut my 
pencils, and mend my pens, and rule my paper ; 
and now, dear Henry, I wish you would rule my 
paper, and mend my pen, and I must write my 
French exercise for tomorrow.' 

* But then, Molly, you must acknowledge,' said 
Henry, * that it is pleasanter to have a brother to 
draw you to school on a sled, than it is to ride in a 
carriage.' Mary only put her arm round his neck, 
and touched his cheek with her rosy lips — and af- 
ter the paper was ruled, he went on with his Virgil, 
and she sat down to her French exercise. 

Mary, however, could not give her mind entirely 
to the lesson ; she was constantly interrupting Hen- 
ry with an ac('x>unt of Julia's wardrobe, her books, 
her dancing, and her opinions on various subjects ; 
when at last Mrs. Stanley reminded them that the 
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evening was almost spent, and that it would be too 
late for the story she had promised to tell th^m, 
after their lessons were finished. 

They were instantly silent — ^the books were soon 
put away, and they were seated one on each side of 
their mother eagerly attentive to the expected story. 

* Dear mother,' said Mary, * Julia likes fairy tales 
better than any others : can you not tell us a Faiiy 
Tale ?' * Oh no, mother, not a fairy tale,' said Hen- 
ry ; * tell us some true story from history, about a 
brave general, or a hero, like Achilles or Eneas. 
The gentleman who dined here the other day, said, 
mother, that he did not let his children read Faiiy 
Tales — I suppose because they are not true.' 

* The same objection might be made to all tales of 
fiction,' said Mrs. Stanley. 

' Then it must be, mother, because they do not 
teach us any thing, because they are not moral.' 
* Who but Hemy,' said Mary, laughing, * would ex- 
pect to find a moral in a Fairy Tale ?' Mrs. Stanley 
said she thought that even as young a person as 
Henry might draw a moral fix)m a Fairy Tale — she 
would tell them a story that bore some little resem- 
blance to one, and they might try to discover if it 
contained any instruction. 

In one of the most beautiful climates in the 
world, in the midst of a deep valley, surrounded 
with high and difficult mountains, stood in the olden 
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time a little village. It consisted of about a hun- 
dred small houses built on each side of a beautiful 
rapid river which was crossed in several places by 
rustic bridges. Surrounding the village were culti- 
vated fields, fi^t trees and gardens, and as the land 
ascended towards the mountains, the pastures were 
covered with fiocks and hei'ds. The mountains 
were crossed by many pleasing streams, and leap- 
ing water-falls, and the clouds which were con- 
stantly collecting around their summits, and pouring 
out their genial showers, kept the valley always 
fresh and green. Indeed, it seemed in this beauti- 
ful valley like a perpetual spring, except that, the 
pale blossoms of the fruit trees sometimes strewed 
the fields like flakes of snow ; afterwards the tender 
buds swelled and at last ripened, and were gather- 
ed: the shining com assumed a beautiful golden 
color, and the harvest was gathered in with songs 
and games. Then the husbandmen scattered the 
seeds again for another harvest. 

In part of every cottage, was a small enclosure, 
where flowers of all hues and of sweet fhigrance 
spread out their tender blossoms to the sun ; and 
climbing plants found a path over the humble roofs 
of the cottages. 

In the midst of this pretty village stood the 
church, which was far loftier than the surrounding 
houses, but yet so low as to be overshadowed and 
protected by some spreading beech trees. 

5 
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The inhabitfuits of this village were little acquaints- 
ed with the pleasures or the vanities of the sur- 
rounding world. There was only one narrow path 
which led out of their valley, and they did not 
often pass it They possessed within themselves all 
that was requisite for their subsistence and comfort. 
Their fields yielded more than enough for the use 
of those who industriously cultivated them. Their 
flocks furnished them with wool for their garments, 
and their silk worms gave them those of a richer 
texture. The young maidens and their mothers 
spun and made their own garments, and those of 
their husbands and brothers. They needed no 
medicines, for exercise and happiness kept them 
well. Their pleasures were all simple and useful, 
and they Uved and died, without wishing to be 
richer or happier. 

But the glory of tlieir valley, and, as they imagin- 
ed the source of many of their blessings was their 
Fairy Tree. This was a magnificent wide spread- 
ing cedar, that stood about a mile from the cen- 
tre of their village, in the middle of a beautiful green 
meadow. Under its spreading branches the grass 
was always soft Multitudes of bird^ built their 
nests in its sheltering foUage, and^h^^wind came 
through its whispering leaves like the sound of an 
Eolian harp. The young people of the village held 
many festivals under their protecting tree. On the 
first day of May, at harvest time, and at Christmas, 
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they adorned its aged trunk with garlands of their 
gayest flowers, and feasted and danced beneath 
its shade ; while their parents looked on and 
enjoyed their happiness, and the old people related 
many wonderful traditions, and many marvellous 
stories of events connected with the Fairy Tree. One 
of their traditions was, that no marriage could prove 
happy unless the young people plighted thdr rom 
under its sacred shade. They also believed thai it 
was the dispenser of health. Just at the root of its 
trunk, bubbled out a sparkling transparent fountain, 
and the simple inhabitants believed that it would 
heal all their diseases, if they walked to it at sun- 
rise, and drank, fasting, of its water. This sacred 
fountain possessed also the virtue of reconciling all 
lends and quarrels, provided the parties at variance 
would drink nothing for one month but its limpid 
water, and every time they went to taste it think 
only of the good qualities of their enemy. There 
was a tradition also, that the deep roots of their tree 
were of gold, but as these happy people had no use 
for money, they thought little of this. 

Thus passed many generations away. The aged 
people di^aM were buried in the shade of their 
beloved tro. ^he young who loved each other, 
married, and became parents in their turn, and 
their children continued to dance in the evening 
twilight under the tree, and to repair in the early 
dawn to drink of its fountain. 
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But now misfoitimes wero coming upon this 
beautiful village. One of their youi^ men had a 
few y^ars before crossed the narrow mountain path 
and disappeared from their sight Many wondered 
where he had gone, and some wept that he did not 
return. A few years passed away, when the quiet 
inhabitants were one day surprised to see workmen 
on the narrow path of their mountain, with pick- 
axes and hammers, widening and levelling the road, 
cutting down the overarching trees, and tearing 
away the beautiful shrubbery that overiiung the 
rocks. A broad level road was soon completed. A 
few days after, the silence of the valley was broken 
by the thundering noise of a coach drawn by four 
spirited horses, driven with full speed down the 
new road. !( rolled through the wondering village, 
spariLB flew fix>m the hoofe of the horses, and a 
cloud of dust followed the revolving wheels. It 
stopped before one of the cottages, and with a 
bound that almost shook its humble roo( a young 
man sprung out of the coach, and greeted the old 
people of the cottage, and the inhalntants of the 
village who had soon collected before the door. 
Although something changed by ]^ la^onable 
dress, and his once open brow, nKv care worn 
and contracted, they soon recognized their former 
companion who had crossed the narrow mountain 
path many years before. He had been very pros- 
perous, as he thought, in the world beyond the 
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mountains, had gained great riches, which had not 
indeed made him completely happy, and he had 
come back to seek contentment in his native valley. 

He built a large house ; bought rich fiuniture, and 
clothes, and jewels ; kept horses and servants, and 
in every respect lived more splendidly than his 
neighbours. But, alas, contentment came not back 
with his possessions. While the villagers were all 
busy at their cheerful labors, he was alone. He 
had no companion at his rich repast, and while he 
sat down alone, he heard the laugh and the song of 
the reapers in the fields. He found too late, that to 
be beloved, we must not display those advantages 
which place us above our companions ; and that to 
be happy, we must not seek to be envied. 

He would not join in their innocent sports, around 
their fairy tree, for he had learnt in the world 
that Juries do not dispense health and riches. 

The inhabitants of the village soon began to com- 
pare themselves with him, and to be discontented 
with their humbler lot. The dances under the 
fiury tree were less frequent, and less gay. Anx- 
ious and careful countenances were seen among 
the young m^, and the young woman became 
serious and rJRrved. At length the almost forgot- 
ten tradition occurred to them, that the roots of 
their sacred tree were of gold. Now, thought 
they, we shall become as rich as our neighbour; 

we shall build fine houses, we shall plough and 
5* 
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reap and spin no longer. Immediately all began 
the search — ^young and old, boys and maidens, all 
were seen hastening to the meadow to lay bare, the 
ancient roots of their protecting tree. Instead of 
gay and cheerful faces, hastening in the dawn to 
drink of the fountain of health, they were seen 
moving slowly along laden with heavy tools and 
wearing soiled and muddy garments. The sweet 
flowing waters of the fountain were turned into 
muddy streams; the birds were all scared away 
fix>m its branches, and the tree itself began to fade. 

The consequences of this change soon began to 
appear in the village. The fields wore no longer 
the bright green of careful cultivation ; weeds and 
thistles began to overspread the com fields. The 
flocks, leaving their mountain pastures, found en- 
trance through the broken fences into the gardens 
and enclosures. The beautiful flowers which the 
young women had cultivated with so much ele- 
gance, were faded and withered; even the gar- 
ments of the men were neglected, and the simple 
ornaments of the women cast aside. All were occu- 
pied in searching for gold at the root of their sacred 
tree. 

After many months of painful labour, its deep 
foundations were undermined ; it fell at last, with 
all its magnificent branches, its world of leaves, 
which had for so many ages aflbrded habitations and 
food to thousands of birds and insects. It fell pros- 
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urate, leaving an immense cavity in the ground, in 
which the disappointed villagers found no gold. 

They returned after this disaster to their old oc- 
cupations, and cultivated their fields and flowers 
once more. But they became a hardworking, dis- 
contented, and murmuring people. The object of 
every one was to gain wealth from his labors, and 
surpass his equals in furniture and dress. They lost 
their Ughthearted and benevolent gaiety. Their 
faiiy tree was destroyed ; they could have no more 
festivals and dances under its grateful shade. The 
fountain of health was choked up and covered with 
decaying branches. The invalids found no other 
walk so beautiful and healthful ; and the young 
people, their hearts oppressed veith cares which 
they could no longer forget while hstening to the 
sweet sound of each other's voices mingling with 
the whispers of the wind in ihe leaves of their be- 
loved tree, definred their marriages till they could 
equal their neighbours in the accommodation of 
their houses, and till the freshness of love and hope 
had faded away. 

'I do believe, mother,' interrupted Mary, *you 
have been telling this story on purpose for me, be- 
cause I was so dkoontented with our small room 
when I came home from Mr. Elmesley's. 

*And I think,' said Heniy, 'it is very easy to 
find out the moral of your story, mother. It is to 
teach us to be contented with the pleasures we 
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already have, and not to sigh for Mias Julia's pony, 
or 10 ride to echoot in a carriage.' 

' I am Hure,' said Mary, ' I had rather hear oue 
of your BtorieB, dear mother, than to liave all Julia's 
beautiful toys and books.' 

' The art of being happy, my dear children,' said 
Mrs. Stanley, ' is to appreciate and enjoy the small 
pleasures tvithin our reach, and not to be discon- 
tented that we do not poBsess those which belong 
to other stations and to dtuations beyond our own.' 




THOUGHTS IN AUTUMN. 



When Autumn winds are rising high, 
I love to listen mournfully, 
And fancy Nature cries aloud, 
Wooing her cold funereal shroud, 
Sighing to veil her pallid breast 
Beneath the vtrhite and dazzling vest. 
No wreath adorns her naked head ; 
To sullen skies her arms are spread ; 
She sees the angry clouds on high — 
'Tis dark November rushing by. 
He stays not in his rude career, 
But mocks her hope with brow severe. 

Fair suppliant ! — ^for I call thee feir. 
Though gem nor blossom thou dost wear- 
Stay yet a little, and the boon 
So long withheld shall be thy own. 
* Stay yet a little' — solemn thought 
From fancy's voice the heart has caught ;- 
There is a drapery of death. 
No whispering of fancy's breath, 
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Hid in the future's doubtful gloom, 
It waits the tenant of the tomb. 

Hail spotless robe ! Thy peaceful fold 
Lies gently on the bosom cold, 
When doubt and fear at last are o'er, 
And grief and guilt disturb no more. 
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SNOWDROPS AND VIOLETS. 



On a green sloping bank, lying open to the sun, 
lived a large family of snowdrops. The bank 
formed one side of a garden, and was as pleasant a 
situation, as coul4 easily be found. The snow- 
drops had been placed in this position, by the fair 
hand of the lady to whom the garden belonged, 
and who lived in a house adjoining. She was a 
great lover of flowers, and in the habit of attending 
to them herself. 

About the middle of April, the weather being 
mild and clear, these Uttle snowdrops began to 
show their heads above the earth. They soon diet 
up, and grew tall enough to look about them ; and 
in a few days they put out a few of their delicate 
blossoms. The sun smiled upon them, and shortly 
more appeared; when, looking round upon each 
other, and seeing how handsome they were, vanity 
and pride began to spring up in their hearts, and 
they said one to another, *What a well looking 
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family we are, so white and pure!' *Yes,' said 
another, ' and so tall and graceful.' 

There was one among them, who had grown be- 
yond her sisters, and who, casting her eyes around, 
said, ' I see nothing like us, or at all to compare 
with us. In ftucty I see nothing I should ever no> 
tice, except a femily of violets, who are our near 
neighbours, and they, though a respectable and 
comely enough race, all the world knows, have no 
pretensions to beauty or distinction.' * No,' said her 
sister, *they are altogether in a class below us, and 
though I should not refuse their acquaintance, I 
wish for no intimacy.' 

A few days after this, as ^e^aU lady was look- 
ing abroad in the morning, and exulting in her own 
beauty, and that of her family, she cast her eye to- 
wards the quarter where the violets were situated, 
and, to her astonishment and vexation, perceived 
that some eight or ten of them were unfolding their 
beautiful blue and yellow petals to the sun, and 
she could not conceal from herself that they were 
indeed very handsome. This gave her a pang, 
which she hoped to relieve by communicating. 
She addressed one of her family, and said, < Is it 
not extraordinary that these violets should be show- 
ing themselves abroad now ? It is some time earlier 
than they usually appear, and I don't like to see 
them ; it looks like an interference, that shows too 
much vanity on their part.' They considered the 
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snbject, and cast very cold looks on the violets, but 
did not address them. 

Presently, voices were heard, and two of the 
young ladies of the family came tripping along the 
gravel walk, chatting and singing, when one said to 
the other, * I don't believe you will find a Persian 
Iris to-day, Mary.'. *I am afraid not,' answered 
she, ' but I know what I shall find, and what will 
please mama almost as well, some violets, for I 
smell them, and there they are, I see them.' * Oh 
the beauties,' said Ruth, * come, now for your scis- 
sors, and we can get a good bunch ; and here are 
some snowdrops ; shall I cut some of them ?' * No 
matter for them to^ay,' said Mary, 'mama only 
wants to smell something sweet; and so come, 
pretty violets, sweet harbingers of spring, you'll be 
enough for to-day.' So saying, the young ladies 
took a Uttle run round the garden, and returned to 
the house. 

What a blow was this for the aspiring snow- 
drops ! they were quite astounded by it, and could 
scarcely beheve their senses. At length, one of the 
older branches of the family said, * Do not be so 
much astonished, or let this thing have such an 
effect upon you ; it is easily accounted for. These 
are young giddy girls whom you have seen, who 
have but little knowledge of flowers, and probably 
as little taste for them. When you see their mother 
here, you will find it quite a different affair ; she 
6 
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has great knowledge of flowers, and when we have 
the pledsure to see her, we shall find ourselves, 
doubtless, properly estimated.' They soothed theu* 
vanity and self iove by these considerations, and 
thought no more of the matter for the present. 

One morning, a day or two after, when the snow- 
drops had drank up the dew, and had come forth to 
enjoy the warm beams of the sun, they heard foot- 
steps and voices. One voice, which they recollect- 
ed to have heard before, said, * Here, mama, come 
down this walk ; I want you to look at the Iris bed, 
and here you can get some violets to smelL' So 
they took that walk, and as they came near the spot 
where the snowdrops were, Ruth said, * Don't you 
like the snowdrop, mama? it is such a dehcate, 
modest looking flower ?' * Yes, my dear, it is a very 
dehcate, pretty thing, and we like it the more, for 
its being generally the first to show itself.' 

* But here are the violets ; they appear almost as 
soon ; do you not like them better.' 

* Ah, to be sure, Ruth, far better ; they have more 
beauty, I think ; and then their fragrance is so very 
agreeable. A flower which is devoid of scent, must 
have a great degree of beauty, you know, to render 
it as valuable as one that is fragrant.' 

< Yes, that seems reasonable ; but then there are 
flowers without perfume, which we admire extrava- 
gantly. The white camelia, you know, which we 
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had in our parlour last year, wbb more admired 
than any flower we ever had.' 

'The white camelia is, perhaps, the handsomest 
flower we have,' said her mother. * But come, Ruth, 
gather me a bunch of the snowdrops ; for I have 
no idea of neglecting the pretty Uttle flower, though 
its pretensions are not the highest. Our Maker has 
made nothing which is not deserving of our atten- 
tion ; and flowers, of all things, seem to have been 
designed to delight and gratify us. Some of them 
he has decked with such beautiful tints, as instantly 
to demand our admiration ; to others he has given 
an inferior degree of beauty, while he has instilled 
into them a dehcate odour, that inunediately marks 
them as our favourites. Others again, like this 
modest httle snowdrop, he has made without tint, 
and without perfume ; yet the whiteness of its pe- 
tals and the manner of its growth, make it very 
agreeable to the eye of every one. But get my 
bunch of violets, my dear, and let us make haste in.' 

The lady and her daughter disappeared. But 
what shall we say for the mortified snowdrops? 
After a great deal of uneasiness among themselves, 
they at length acquired some composure, and began 
to speak upon the subject *Well!' said the tall 
one, * we were told the other day, that when the 
lady came, we should hear ourselves justly spoken 
of; but as far as I am a judge, there is not much 
justice or truth in what she says. I would not wish 
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to be flattered, but I should wish to receive the re- 
spect and attention that I really deserve.' 'Per- 
haps, sister,' said another, < you flatter yourself and 
because you stand so high, and can overlook every 
thing immediately about you, you are led to think 
much more of yourself than you ought It always 
has seemed to me, that you were holding your head 
too high.' Another thought, that her tall sister 
might be a little conceited, in consequence of her 
elevation, but that the judgment which had been 
passed upon them was not an impartial one, and 
she remarked that she should like to have some 
conversation with the family of the violets. It was 
the opinion of one or two of the most humble 
among them, that it would be best to be quiet 
' You observed that the lady called us modest,' said 
one, 'do let us at least retain our claim to that 
quality. If we are not beautiful, or fragrant, it is 
no fault of ours, but if we are not modest, which it 
seems we might be, and are considered to be, it is 
our fault, and our disgrace.' 

But her judgment, though the best, did not pre- 
vail, and it was determined that the tall one, who 
had shown the most self confidence, should speak 
for the others. As soon as this plan was decided 
upon, she was eager to commence the conversation, 
and assert her rights. 

She therefore began, ' Grood morning, Mrs. Vio- 
let ; I hope you are well ; indeed I am led to con- 
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elude BO, fiiom seeing so large a number of you 
abroad this morning. Is it not unusuaDy early in 
the season for you to be out ? I think I never heard 
of any of your family appearing quite so soon.' 
She said this with a tart and haughty air, which 
she was little aware of. The violet perceived it, 
but could imagine no reason for it, and therefore, 
thought it not worth while to notice it She repUed 
that she was quite well, and happy to see them all 
looking so well ; that in regard to their own early 
appearance, she was not aware that the period of it 
was not about as usual. * But you must have ob- 
served,' said she, * that the weather has been un- 
commonly fine, with a succession of soft rains and 
warm suns, and in consequence, I suppose, we are 
all rather forward.' 

*It has been our opinion,' said the snowdrop, 
* that you have been very forward, to be sure. You 
have discovered a great eagerness to throw open 
your petals to the full gaze of the sun, and we did 
not like it much.' 

* I know not,' answered the violet, * why it should 
displease you, or how it can affect you at all ; or if 
it does, you have only to reflect, that it is a thing 
over which we have no power ; that we do not call 
ourselves into existence, but that the Maker of us 
all, of every thing upon the face of the earth, deter- 
mines when we shall appear upon it, how long 
shall be our stay, and when we shall go hence. I 
6* 
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am Borry that I have unconsciously displeased you, 
and beg that we may live together in peace.' 

The snowdrop could not but be struck with the 
reasonable and mild reply of her neighbour ; but 
her mortified vanity would not allow her to be 
quiet, and she could not help saying, 'I am dis- 
{leased with you, because you seem to thrust your- 
self forward, and gain all the attention of those who 
visit us.' 

* I have already replied on the score of my for- 
wardness,' said the violet, ' and with regard to my 
gaining attention, I am afraid I can say nothing that 
will be more satisfactory on that point. If my pe- 
tals are punted, while yours are of a pure white, it 
is not my doing. If I send abroad a rich firagrance 
through the air, I did not create it. If I am a fa- 
vorite with man, it is no merit, or fault of my own.' 

This answer, dictated by modesty and truth, in- 
censed the vain lady highly. She drew up her 
head with an air of haughtiness, and replied, * You 
really flatter yourself, then, that you are on all these 
points our superiors. We do not think so, and 
shall not quietly yield you the palm. It is true, 
that the lady, our owner, and her daughters, have 
given you the decided preference. We consider it, 
however, a great piece of partiality, and that it is 
owing to some accident, or mistake. If you concur 
in this opinion, and are willing to withdraw your- 
selves from her notice, we shall be contented.' 
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The violet saw, with regret, that the snowdrop 
was not likely to listen to reason, but she answered, 
with much dignity, that with regard to withdraw- 
ing, even if she had the power of doing so, she 
should not use it, considering it proper to remain in 
the station, in which nature had placed her ; and 
with regard to the opinion, that the preference 
which had been shown her was owing to accident or 
mistake, she could not concur in it, because, for all 
that she had ever heard or read, the same opinion 
had been held, ever since their race grew upon earth. 

This was beyond the endurance of the snowdrop. 
The whole family were up in arms, and after much 
altercation, called on their vain neighbour, as they 
thought her, for an explanation of her meaning. 

She told them, that she did not wish to vaunt 
herself, or trumpet forth her own praise, but if they 
doubted her word, she must tell them, and prove it 
to them, that her whole race had been favoured and 
admired by men, from their first being known, and 
that she would now, if they wished it, repeat to 
them some of the testimonies in their favour. 

This answer, so full of dignity, and proper spirit, 
brought the snowdrops to more serious thinking, 
and they considered among themselves how they 
should reply to it. They were, comparatively, a 
veiy unlettered family ; but some of the elder 
branches called to mind things which had been 
written in praise of them, and being ignorant of 
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what the violets could produce, thought they might 
venture to challenge them. They therefore told 
them, that they should be happy to hsten to the 
praises which had been so lavished upon them, and 
that insignificant as they were themselves thought 
to be, they should, perhaps, be able to bring for- 
ward something to their own advantage. 

* You will bear me witness, then,' said the violet, 
* that I have not wished to intrude myself upon 
your notice, but that you have absolutely compelled 
me to do it I will therefore give you such proofe, 
as the occasion seems to call for, that I have not 
overrated the praises which have been bestowed 
upon me. And first, since you seem to think a 
want of modesty is my fault, I shall give you a 
poet's opinion of my modesty. In speaking of the 
virtuous among mankind, he likens me to them, 
and says, 

" Who shine where'er they tread, and yet 

Are humble m their earthly lot, 

As is the way-side violet, 

That shines unseen, and, were it not 

For its sweet breath, would be forgot/' 

' That is pleasing to me ; and I will repeat some 
praise to the same effect, by another poet. It is 
addressed to a young bee, who had remained upon 
the wing till he was exhausted. 
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all pains taken to please and accommodate her, 
*and it is this very thing, my dear child, which 
affects me so much. I do not feel that I deserve 
all this, or any portion of it, and a debt of obligation 
oppresses me, that I know not how to repay but 
with my gratitude.' *Oh, if that's all,' said Fanny, 
* don't let us be troubled, mama. Grood Mr. Chan- 
dler desires nothing more than to see us happy, 
and he will then think himself amply repaid for all 
his pains. And is that what brings the tears in 
your eyes, too, my dear grandmother ? 

* Yes, my child,' said the good Mrs. Rogers, * they 
are tears of gratitude, but I feel as your mother 
does, that we have received so much more than we 
can ever repay, but with our gratitude, that it strikes 
forcibly and painfully upon my heart, and has 
brought these drops to my eyes. But you are the 
true philosopher, my love, and have taken the thing 
in the right way. — "To enjoy is to obey." And 
this is the gift of Grod, as much as any of our gifts. 
What, but the Good Spirit, could have put it into 
the heart of Mr. Chandler, to exert himself to make 
a helpless family happy. So come, daughter, let 
us take counsel of the children, and walk abroad, 
and see and admire these beautiful works of nature ; 
thank our God in the first place, and next our kind 
benefactor ; reflect with thankfulness on the impor- 
tant truth, that our Maker never sends more afflic- 
tion than is necessary for the improvement of our 
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When she had ceased speaking, the violet said it 
was very pretty, and such praise as, she should 
think, any one might be satisfied with. 

* And yet,' answered the snowdrop, * it will not 
satisfy you, I fear, that we are your superiors. If it 
vnll, I have done.* 

To this, she could only answer, * I don't see that 
I am called upon to make any such acknowledge- 
ment. And if you persist in considering the matter 
in this Ught, I must go on v^th my testimony. 
The first of poets says, 

" When daisies red, and violets blue. 
Do paint the meadows with delight." 



•And again — 



-" Violets dim, 



But sweeter than the lids of Juno^s eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath," 

* And the most admired writer of modem days, 
has also praised me in words like these : — 

" The violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazels mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower, 
hi glen, or copse, or forest dingle." 

* Well,' repUed the snowdrop, * I must say they 
flatter you sufficiently, but if you please, I believe 
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we can recall a word or two more, in our favour.' 
And after a little deliberation, she pronounced the 
following words, which were written, she said, *by 
a lady who knew how to prize us.' 

" Already now the snowdrop does appear, 
The first pale blossom of the imripened year, 

As Flora's breath, by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower," 

* And another sweet poet has said of us— 

" Yet will I not thy gentle grace forget. 
Chaste snowdrop, vent'rous harbinger of Spring 
And pensive monitor of fleeting years!" 

* Very pretty indeed,' again said the violet, *and 
what you should wish for more, is past my comprer 
hension. But for myself, I shall now adduce one 
testimony more, which is particularly agreeable to 
me, because it proves my usefulness.' She then 
recited these words : — 

" The Ram now ope the golden portal throws, 
Which hold, the various seasons of the year. 
And on his shining fleece the Spring does bear; 
Ye mortals ! with a shout salute him as he goes; 
Whilst I, the beauteous violet, still before him go. 
And usher in the gaudy show. 
No sooner do my blossoms burst, 
By the warm air to a just ripeness nursed. 
But from my opening, blooming head 
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A thousand fragrant odours spread. 

I do not only please the smell, 

And the most critic taste beguile, 

Not only with my pretty dye 

Impose a cheat upon the eye, 

But, more for profit than for pleasure bom, 

I fiimish out a wholesome juice. 

Which the fam'd Epicureus did not scorn. 

Upon a time, when sick, to use. 

What though some flowers a greater courage know. 

Or a much finer face can show. 

That does but still the fancy feed', 

While I, for business fit, in real worth exceed. 

Search over all the globe, you'll find. 

The glory of a princely flower 

Consists not in tyrannic power, 

But in a majesty with mildness joined.'' 

The violet then made a modest obeisance, wished 
them good day, and withdrew. 

The snowdrops, having listened with astonish- 
ment, were obliged to acknowledge their inferiority. 
One of the heads of the family addressed the violet, 
and told her that they perceived their mistake ; that 
they had midoubtedly been mider some delusion, 
and would now give up the contest, fi-ankly owning 
that they could not hold rank with them. So saying, 
with pale looks and downcast heads, they retired 
among themselves. While the violets uttered no 
sound of exultation, nor showed by a single deeper 
tint, that they were flushed with their victoiy. 
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Stem Winter ! I am glad that thou art going ! 
I'm glad that Sol is melting, drop by drop, 
Thy beard of icicles, and, with his beams 
Of fervid brightness, forcing thee to fly ! 
How very glad I am, to see the snow 
Decreasing fast upon the mountain's side. 
And bright green spots of tender grass below 
Luxuriantly flourishing ; the streams. 
Indignant, bursting through their icy chains ; 
And Nature slowly rising from her tomb ! 

But still I'd part with thee on friendly terms ; 
For I'm a scholar ; know how good it is 
To drop into an easy chair, and muse. 
Or talk, or study by a crackling fire. 
I know the value of the long, long nights — 
Tedious to some, although to me most dear ; 
For I can sit whole hours, and hear the wind 
Sighing its plaintive strains through crevices. 
Till fancy gives each mournful sound a meaning, 
7 
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And fondly dreams the ghost of one I loved — 

Alas how well ! — ^has come to sing with me 

The notes which once we used to sing together. 

Besides all this, like other lads, I joy 

To skim the frozen lake on polished steel — 

Or fly along the road with jingling bells. 

Like others, too, I love a snug warm bed. 

While storms without are howling, and the snow 

Against my windows fitfully is driven ; — 

But oh ! — it cuts me to the very soul 

To rise from that warm bed — ^to venture out, 

With shivering limbs and fingers numb, to brave 

The keen-edged air, and shaking, blunder through 

The process dire of dressing — ^while I think. 

As each reluctant button yields at length 

To enter its confinement, on the woes 

Which next, I know, inevitably come. 

With slipshod feet, and bright blue nose, I seek 

The water ; which to find, I first must pierce 

A half inch crust of ice, and which, when found, 

Shoots forth continually sharp points and barbs. 

To wound my cracking skin. Nor is this all. 

My hair is to be smooth'd — ^fbr lo ! it stands 

Out straight in all directions, like a pound 

Of candles, or like quills upon the back 

Of ' fretful porcupine ;' — and on the first 

Attempt to make it yield, ^ort snap three teeth 

Of ivory comb ! disastrous consequence 

Of thoughtless pull through icy matted locks. 
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And when at laat 1 get down slaira, how then 
Am I received ? — O think ! with tonst on whieli 
The butter lookH like hoar-frost, ajid a cup 
Of coffee juBtblood-wanu!— Then through tlie day, 
I plough my tedious course througii etreets blocked 

up 
With drifted snow, or glazed with treacherous ice — 
While ever and anon the bitiog blast 
Comes sweeping dowu their length from end lo end. 

Adieu, then, my old tHend ! 1 do coniess 
Thy heart is warm, although thy breath be rude ; 
And after Spring's east winds have pierced my bones, 
And Summer's suns have all unnerved my frame, 
And sickly Autumu's fearful reign is o'er, 
I then may hail with joy thine old fur cap 
Advancing dimly o'er the misty hills ; 
May take most cordially thy toughened hand. 
And tell tkeo I ain glad that thou art coming. 




THE 



WHITE COTTAGE. 



* Still shall thy fair example teach the age, 
That geotle sympathies perform alone 
More than e'er wit or wisdom taught the sage ; 
They bind in bonds of love the captive will, 
In sickness, sorrow, death, unchanging still.' 

Mrs. Stanley was the widow of a clergyman ; 
and was lefl, as is too often the case, with so little 
means for supplying her wants, that she found it 
necessary to turn her attention towards doing some- 
thing for her support 

Her family was not large ; it consisted of her 
mother, who was also a widow, and two children, 
her son and daughter. Her husband had been 
dead a few months, when a kind friend of theirs, a 
merchant in New- York, ofiered her a small, but 
neat and comfortable cottage, rent free, on the 
banks of the Hudson, some miles from the city. 
She gladly accepted the ofier, and in the Spring, 
broke up her establishment in town, sold all that 
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was not immediately necessary, and removed to 
this cottage. 

She had frequently passed the place in her rides 
from the city, but had not much recollection of it. 
She was greatly surprised and pleased on arriving 
there, to find it not only commodious and comfort- 
able in all respects, but strikingly neat and pretty. 
It had been recently painted and white-washed, 
and was externally ornamented with vines and 
sweet-briars, trained up about the windows. There 
were fine large weeping willows on the bank next 
the water, and old oaks and ash trees in abundance 
near the house. 

There was a garden, which had been put in com- 
plete order, laid out and planted witli the most de- 
nrable vegetables. The out-houses were all con- 
venient, and their kind fiiend had taken care that 
the comfort of a nice cow should not l)e wanting, 
and that the poultry yard should be well stocked. 
Every thing denoted so much kindness and thought- 
fulness on the part of the good Mr. Chandler, that 
Mrs. Stanley and her mother were quite overcome 
by it, and could not refrain from tears. 

This greatly excited the astonishment of the 
children, who thought themselves in paradise, and 
that nothing but peace and joy could enter such a 
dwelling. They had been running round the place, 
scrambling up and down tlie river bank, and after 
tiring themselves out with exertion, had entered the 

7* 
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house again, and found their mother with her hand- 
kerchief held to her face, and their grandmother, 
who was in general an image of tranquiUity, looking 
much excited, and with tears in her eyes. 

Fanny stopped a moment as she entered the 
room, and then running to her mother, she put her 
arms round her neck, and said, * What troubles you, 
my dear mother ? Are you so sorry to quit the city ? 
Only come with me out of doors, and I will show 
you what a beautiful place this is, and what lovely 
views there are. George and I have been a full 
mile, I think, round the house, and we have seen 
not only this grand river, upon whose banks we rode 
as we came here, but a piece of water, back among 
the woods ; a lovely Utde lake, with pretty wooded 
banks, and wiUows that dip their boughs into the 
water, and a little green boat, in which we may go 
out sometimes, to take fish ; so a man told us, who 
was standing by. And then there is a high hill 
runs up the other side, with all sorts of great forest 
trees upon it O, it is a most lovely place ! Only 
come out with us, mama, and we will show you 
what is worth more than all the city.' 

Mrs. Stanley had caught the joyous feeling of her 
child, and smiling through her tears, told Fanny 
Bhe had no doubt of the truth of all she said ; that 
she had seen enough to convince her that the place 
was beautifiil, and in all respects agreeable and con- 
venient, and that every thing had been done, and 
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all pains taken to please and accommodate her, 
*and it is this very thing, my dear child, which 
affects me so much. I do not feel that I deserve 
all this, or any portion of it, and a debt of obligation 
oppresses me, that I know not how to repay but 
with my gratitude.' *Oh, if that's all,' said Fanny, 
* don't let us be troubled, mama. Grood Mr. Chan- 
dler desires nothing more than to see us happy, 
and he will then think himself amply repaid for all 
his pains. And is that what brings the tears in 
your eyes, too, my dear grandmother ? 

* Yes, my child,' said the good Mrs. Rogers, * they 
are tears of gratitude, but I feel as your mother 
does, that we have received so much more than we 
can ever repay, but with our gratitude, that it strikes 
forcibly and painfully upon my heart, and has 
brought these drops to my eyes. But you are the 
true philosopher, my love, and have taken the thing 
in the right way. — "To enjoy is to obey." And 
this is the gift of Grod, as much as any of our gifts. 
What, but the Good Spirit, could have put it into 
the heart of Mr. Chandler, to exert himself to make 
a helpless family happy. So come, daughter, let 
us take counsel of the children, and walk abroad, 
and see and admire these beautiful works of nature ; 
thank our God in the first place, and next our kind 
benefactor ; reflect with thankfulness on the impor- 
tant truth, that our Maker never sends more afflic- 
tion than is necessary for the improvement of our 
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characters ; and that though we have lost our near- 
est fiiend and protector, and many of our worldly 
goods have departed from us — ^that though we have 
not the means of supporting our rank in society, 
and for the rest of our days, perhaps, must forego 
the pleasure of fi-equent intercourse vfith our friends, 
yet, if we consider things aright, we have sufficient 
means of happiness still lefl us, and if we cherish 
humble, grateful and lowly spirits, it is not possible, 
in this sweet and quiet abode that we should fail to 
be happy.' 

" For wisdom is a pearl, with most success 
Sought in still water, and beneath clear skies 3" 

The old lady, taking her daughter's arm, walked 
out, preceded by the children, upon the green 
bank which overhung the river. She had not look- 
ed, for years past, upon the glorious highlands of 
the Hudson ; and the long reach of view she now 
had of it, bringing back a thousand touching re- 
membrances, affected her for a few moments deeply 
— but afler taking a slight glance at the past, she 
turned with a smile to her daughter, and slowly 
repeated these lines, 

" Hail ! blest estate of lowliness ; 

Happy enjoyments of such minds 
As, rich in sclfocontentedness, 

Can, like the reeds, in roughest winds, 
By yielding make that blow but small 
At which proud oaks and cedars fall/' 
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The fond grmdmotfaer, could not, of comae, ac- 
company the children the whole extent of the walk, 
but flhe saw enough to afford them her perfect sym- 
pathy. She then returned, refreshed by the walk she 
had taken, and soon seated herself to write a few 
fines, for the coachman to carry back to the benevo- 
lent friend who had placed them there. Mrs. Stan- 
ley, in the course of the evening, wrote also, and 
after telling him of the excellent order in which 
she found all things, and of their delight with the 
beauty of the place, she fully expressed her grati- 
tude and deep sense of the obligation she was 
under. By this she felt her heart in a measure 
relieved, and her spirits lightened, and herself better 
prepared to set out upon her next day's round of 
duties. As for the children, they had fairly tired 
themselves out, and laid their heads on their pillows, 
with sweet visions of waving forests, and running 
waters, whose fancied murmurs soon lulled them to 
repose. 

In the course of a week or two, the family at the 
cottage had fallen into regular habits of attention, 
both to their out and in-door business, and by divid- 
ing the labour, made it light and pleasant to all. 
The children had the charge of the poultry. It was 
also their business to work in the gardens for an 
hour, in the early morning. Then, after breakfast 
was over, and the house had been put in order, Mrs. 
Stanley gave all the time she could afiford, to the 
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instruction of her children. The old lady plied her 
needle, occasionally overseeing the lad who had 
charge of the garden. Sometimes she heard the 
children recite their lesson, and frequently joined 
them in their walks to the banks of the river. 

They had no very near neighbors, but many of 
those living only a mile or two off, had called on 
them, and shown them every attention. The 
church, with the house of the pastor adjacent, was 
about three quarters of a mile from theirs, and they 
found the walk to it not unpleasant, it being mostly 
beneath the shade of large trees which stood upon 
the river's bank. 

It was in that beautiful season of the year, * when 
nature begins to open her green lattice, and set out 
her flower-pots to the sunshine, when the birds are 
returning thanks to their Maker for the coming of the 
seed-time, and the busy bee goeth forth from her cell, 
to gather honey from the flowers of the field f — ^it 
was in this beautiful season, that these two children, 
who had never enjoyed the pleasures of the coun- 
try before, seemed to be tasting a perpetual feast. 

One sweet afternoon, when the sun was a little 
obscured by thin clouds, the children, having been 
very industrious in the morning, had petitioned for 
leave to take a long walk, and had gained permis- 
sion, provided they would be prudent and conMde- 
rate, and take time to think where they were going. 
On this condition, they obtained leave to be absent 
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until sun-down. Fanny promised for herself and 
brother — and they set out 

They were absent all the aflemoon, and Mrs. 
Rogers two or three times remarked, that they 
would tire themselves very much, if they were in 
motion all that time, but their mother was not anx- 
ious. Presently they heard the voice of George, as 
he climbed up the bank. The children entered the 
house quite out of breath, each with a splendid 
bunch of flowers. George presented his to his mo- 
ther ; and Mrs. Rogers said, as she took Fanny's, 
• What, moss-roses, Fanny ! they do not grow wild, 
even in this paradise, as you call it.' * O, I'll tell 
you, grandmama, all about it; only I must have 
some water, I am very thirsty.' 

Their mother said they should have their tea, for 
it was quite tea-time, and after that, they should tell 
their story. 

After supper was over, Fanny said, *Now I will 
give an account of my walk ; but I shall never be 
able to tell you how delightfid it was. When we 
left home, we went in the first place down the bank 
to the edge of the water. There we sat some time^ 
watching the ducks sailing about, and after a while 
George proposed to me to walk round the shore, 
fi>llowing ther course of the river, round some short 
turns, and rocky points, farther than we had ever 
had time to go before. I liked the notion of it very 
much ; the rocks and blufts looked so wild and ro- 
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mantic. So we helped each other along, and en- 
joyed it hi^y. I had the misfortune to tear my 
shoe, as you see,' she said, holding out her foot, 
* but otherwise, we met with no difficulty. As we 
walked on, we came to a low wall, which we got 
orer, and pretty soon remarked that the grass look- 
ed differently, and as if it was taken care of, and on 
looking up the bank, we found it was covered with 
k>f%y trees, with seats fixed under them in different 
places. Then we concluded we must be in the 
grounds belonging to some large estate. We climb- 
ed up the bank, and seated ourselves upon one of 
the seats, which afiforded a very extensive and fine 
view of the highlands, and of the river. 

* There was no house or person to be seen ; so 
we thought there could be no harm in walking over 
the place, and by and by we came to some enclo- 
sures. Some were orchards; some had cattle in 
them, and one contamed some beautiful spotted deer. 
O, you can't think what pretty creatures they were, 
quite tame, and they let us look at them a» long as 
we pleased. Presently we came to a place that was 
enclosed with a high fence. I supposed it must be 
a garden ; but George was determined to know ; so 
we walked nearly roimd it, and at last we found a 
latticed gate, and had a full view of a spacious and 
beautiful garden, with a green-house at the farther 
end of it. It was altogether a very tempting sight ; 
and I said to George, I wish they had put a paper 
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on this gate, like what we see sometimes on the 
■hop doorB, Please to walk in. ^ Yes, said George, 
but perhaps the gate is mr&stened; if so, it is as 
good as saying walk in." So he put his hand in- 
side, and found it was closed with a latch only, 
and said, ^ Let us go in, Fanny ; why not ?" No, 
my dear, said I, I shall not open any person's 
gate without his permission. "Why," replied 
George, "if they are not willing you should enter, 
they ought to fasten it" Just then an elderly man 
stepped forward, who had been training some trees 
against the wall close by, and who had heard all 
that had been said. He unlatched the gate, and 
held it open, motioning us to walk in, at the same 
time remarking, " What you say is very true, young 
gentleman, if we are not willmg the garden should 
be entered, we should keep the gate fast But pray 
who are you, if I may be so bold ?" 

^ George told him his name, and he repeated, 
** Stanley ? I dont remember the name hereabouts." 
I then said, that we had lately removed here, and 
lived in Mr Chandler's white cottage. " O aye, my 
prudent little lassie." (So you see, said Fanny, 
casting a laughing eye upon her mother, <I re- 
member your mjunction) " come in, then," said he, 
" with all the pleasure in life, and I will give you a 
bunch of my choicest flowers, to reward your dis- 
cretion.'* 

<He then ^owed us his flowers, giving us as 
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many as we Mrished. He gave us also some fine 
strawberries ; but I could not bring them home, so 
we eat them. As we came towards the green- 
house, he said, *^ I suppose you would like to go in, 
and see the plants." We thanked him, and told 
him we should. But as we approached the house, 
we perceived there were persons there, and said, 
«< We shall intrude, perhaps, and had better not go 
in." " O not in the least," replied he, " not in the 
least ; that is Mrs. Watson, my mistress, who is never 
so happy as when she has a chance to gratify anoth- 
er." When we reached the door, he said, " There 
are some young folks, madam, whom I invited in, 
because they had the discretion to stop till they were 
asked. They belong to the family in the white cot- 
tage yonder." 

" Very well, Frazer," said the lady, " I am glad you 
brought them." So she took my hand, and asked 
me, in the most obUging manner, how I had found 
the way so far ; told me that she was very glad to 
see me, and should always be. Then she said to 
a sweet Utde girl, who was with her, * Go, Amelia, 
and cut some of the geraniums and lavender, to add 
to this young lady's boquet' Amelia did so, she 
gave us all those beautiful pieces you are putting 
into the tumbler now, mama. Mrs. Watson then 
led us all round, showed us the pine apples, and 
oranges, and when we came away, she very kindly 
said, ** Give my compliments to your mother, my 
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dear, and ask her to let you come again ; it ^(nll he 
a pleasure to me to see you." So we left this kind 
lady, and returned home — and now is not that quite 
an adventure?' 

Her grandmother had been listening with an un- 
usual interest ; and much as Fanny was herself ex- 
cited, she was astonished to see the efiect she had 
produced upon both her auditors. They thanked her 
for her interesting relation, but made no remarks. 
At that hour, there were &mily arrangements to be 
attended to, and all conversation for the time was 
given up. 

About dark, when the business of the day was 
finished, and they were again seated, Fanny put 
her litde chair close by her grandmother, and said 
to her, * Come now, grandmama, it is just the witch- 
ing time of night, or what I call so. You see how 
prettily those streams of light from that tiny little 
crescent of a moon, fall on the carpet — and you hear 
that sweet breeze, as it sighs through the rose leaves 
at the window, — and you also hear the distant hum 
of Susy's spinning-wheel. It is just the time for a 
story. Tell me now a fairy tale, or what you will, 
in return for the one I told you a little while ago, 
which you acknowledged interested you very much. 
Do, dear grandmama ;' and she repeated some lines 
from Wordsworth, which came into her. mind. 

* Swiftly turns the muimuring wheel ! 
Night has brou^t the welcome hour, 
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When the weary spirits feel 

Help as if from fairy power $ 
Dewy night o^ershades the ground 3 
Turn the swift wheel round and round !' 

'My spirits are weary, grandmama, and I am 
tired, do help me with your fairy power, and no 
doubt you will charm away all fatigue by it* 

Her grandmother, kissing her forehead, said, 
* Well, Fanny, I will tell you a story, every word of 
which shall be true. But I must take you back a 
number of years for it, though this, I think, will not 
lessen its interest with you,' *No, indeed, answer- 
ed she, 'that's the very charm of it; I delight in 
listening to tales of former days.' 

After a pause of a few moments, the old lady be- 
gan, by saying, *I was bom, as you have before 
heard, in Boston. My father was a merchant there, 
of property, and in the first society. He had seve- 
ral sons, but I was the only daughter. When I was 
four years old, I was sent to school, to a mild tem- 
pered, indulgent old dame, who hved near us. My 
mother was induced to do this, I believe, because 
she thought I was too much alone. It was a very 
pleasant thing to me. I had plenty of companions 
there, and soon singled out one or two favourites, 
'W^iom I frequently took home with me, and occa- 
sionally was allowed to visit at their respective 
houses. There was one child in particular, of my 
own age, who soon became the prime favourite. 
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She was daughter to our next door neighbour, and 
her name was Nancy Roberts. As we grew larger, 
we were removed to another school, and still kept 
together. 

* At this time, and indeed fi*om the earliest period 
I can remember, there was a woman, employed by 
my mother, of the name of Ruthy. I never heard 
of any other name she had. She came every Mon- 
day to wash, and frequently half the other days in 
the week, to assist in some woik or other. She was 
a sort of factotum with us, and all the family were 
fond of her. I was very fond of this woman. In- 
deed it was impossible to be otherwise, she was so 
very good tempered, and took so much pains to 
please me. 

* When I was about seven years old, there was a 
rumour in the family that Ruthy was about to be 
married. My mother smiled at it, but did not believe 
it, as Ruthy was not young, and not, at least in the 
eyes of my parents, very attractive. However, the 
servant women who joked her about it, reported 
that she did not deny it. Ailer a while, my mother, 
who considered it a foolish thing, thought proper to 
speak to her seriously on the subject Ruthy ac- 
knowledged the fact My mother then became inter- 
ested for her, and finding that the man was a poor 
labourer, who had nothing but his daily earnings to 
depend upon, she endeavored to convince Ruthy, 
that she had better give up the thoughts of it, for 

8* 
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that if she should have chi]dren, or be afflicted with 
sickness, she would find it very haid to get along. 
ButRuthyhad promised herself, and she said she 
could not think of treating Collins, which was the 
name of her lover, in so unkind a manner, and that 
they must take their chance as other folks did. 

^ Ruthy was married, and my mother, who had 
only her good at heart, cheerfully assisted her, and 
furnished her with many things necessary to make 
her comfortable ; so that Ruthy, or Mrs. Collins, as 
she was called after this event took place, had her 
neat little room, her bureau, and her patchwork 
bedquilt, all in nice order. And when Nancy and 
I went to spend an hour with her, in the aflemoon, 
which we frequently did, she would get us our tea, 
and some capital brown bread and butter, which 
we enjoyed highly. Occasionally we saw her hus- 
band, who was a very civil man, and as good tem- 
pered as his wife. He was never better pleased, 
than when he could mend any of our broken play- 
things, or help us in any way. 

^ About two years after this, Nancy and I went 
in, one afternoon, to see Ruthy, who had been for 
some time unwell, and as we ascended the stairs, 
we heard the cry of an infant This was a matter 
of .great surprise to us ; but we concluded to pro- 
ceed. I softly opened the door, and seeing Ruthy 
on the bed, I was going to close it again, when she 
said, ^ Come in, Mary." We went in ; but judge of 
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our astonishment, when we saw Colhns sitting by 
the fire with an infant in his arms, and a woman on 
the opposite side, whom we did not know, with 
another infant in hers. 

* Ruthy smiled, and put out her hand to me. I 
went to the side of the bed, and she said, " There, 
my dear, are my two babies ; ar'nt you very much 
pleased with them ? There is one for you, and one 
for Nancy, and you shall tend them as much as you 
please. But for to day, you must only kiss them, 
and then go home, because I want to try to go to 
sleep. And tell your mother that I do very well, 
and am not in want of any thing." We kissed the 
children; and pretty little plump creatures they 
were. Their father's look of delighted surprise I 
cannot forget. I went home and told my mother 
this wonderful story, but was sorry to find that she 
knew all about it, and that she did not feel, by any 
means, as much delighted with it as I had expected. 
When I told her I was going to tend them the next 
day, she sidd, no, she should not let me go for 
some days. I pleaded Ruthy's invitation, but she 
said, she knew better about it, and would tell me 
when I might go. 

'This was a sad disappointment, for we had 
expected to do half the nursing ourselves. How- 
ever, in the course of four or five days, my mother 
said she would give us leave to go. I had a tumbler 
of jeDy given me, to carry to Ruthy, and we were 
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it fliioiikl mlly be named jo, she had iie?er given 
me a decided answer. 

* One day, when they were abom a mcmth old, 
their mother said to us, ^ Well, my good tittle nurses, 
my children are to be christened next week. I have 
consulted both your parents about the names, and 
now if you reaUy wish it, one shall be called Nancy 
Roberts, and the other Mary Monrice." You may 
judge of our delight, for this seemed to settle the 
matter, that the children were ours. We each, 
with our mother's assistance, prepared a christening 
dress, a white robe, and cap, and went with the 
infimts to church, and carried them to show to 
each of the famities, after they had received their 
names; and Collins, Ruthy, Nancy, and myself 
then retired to their little chamber, caressed and 
admired the children, and reconndered and re- 
counted all the circumstances of the afternoon, 
with an unfeigned satisfaction and pleasure, such as 
is not often enjoyed. 

•For five years, we continued to love and attend 
to these children with unremitting care, taking a 
great proportion of the charge of them off ihar 
mother's hands. We made and gave them all their 
clothes ; led them about ; very often took them home 
for days together ; taught them their letters, and to 
speU and read a litde ; in fact took the part of moth- 
ers, or elder sisters, to these children. 
' • At dx>ut the eiqpuBtion of Ais time, and when I 
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was fourteen years old, my ftth» rraooved frcmi 
Boston, forty miles into the country ; the town hav- 
ing become an unpleasant place of residence, from 
the great number of British troops who had posses- 
sion of it 

* Before we left the town, my mother gave the 
Collinses all the assistance she could, and advised 
them to keep themselves quiet, hoping we should 
soon see them again. But she did more for them 
than this, by recommending them to the attention of 
a neighbour of ours, a most charitable and excellent 
woman, of the name of Douglas. She was an Eng- 
hsh lady; rich, and with only one child. It proved 
a most fortunate thing for the poor little Collinses, 
that my mother took this step. For Mrs. Douglas, 
pleased to benefit others, interested herself very 
much in them, and when, in the course of the same 
year, their mother was attacked with fever, she took 
both the children home, and hired a woman to 
attend to them. Poor Ruthy died, but not till she 
had received the comfort of an assurance, that her 
children should find a mother in their kind bene- 
factress. The fever which had laid her low, proved 
to be contagious. Collins was seized with it, and at 
the end of a week, was placed beside his wife in the 
graveyard. Thus these poor innocents were thrown 
entirely upon the charity of Mrs. Douglas. 

' We heard nothing of this, till k>ng after it had 
happened. At length, a letter reached us from Mrs 
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Douglns, giving us these particulars, and telling us 
that ^e should continue to take the entire care of 
' the children, and hold herself responsible for their 
well being, as much as if they were her own ; that 
she should shortly embark for England, anA would 
write to us as soon as she could after her arrival. 

* It was, as you may suppose, a sad thought to me, 
that I might never look upon my little Mary again. 
But from the change in oflr own situation, and in 
every thing around us, and the state of uncertainty 
in regard to the future, in which we all seemed to 
be placed, my regret was less poignant, and could 
not be dwelt upon. And subsequent considerations 
showed me, that the finding, at such a moment, a 
powerful and kind fHend for these oi^hans, was sa 
great a blessing, that nothing but gratitude could be 
thought of, and all selfish emotions were forgotten. 

* We removed back to Boston, after an absence 
of more than a year ; and things fell, in some de- 
gree, into their accustomed course. We got another 
letter from Mrs. Douglas, but not till a long interval 
had elapsed, which, however, had been written 
only a few months after her arrival in England* 
It was not then the same easy thing it is now, t<y 
write and receive answers from across the Atlantic 
In this letter, she gave an account of her voyage, 
spoke in the most affectionate terms of the children^ 
" And in fact," she said in one part of her letter, 
** my friends tell me that I am i^iling them, but I 
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don't believe it, and, while their presence gives me 
so much pleasure, I shall not detennine to put them 
away. My son, who is the only one nearly con- 
cerned in the matter, advises me to adopt them, and 
faring them up as my own, if I like it ; but at pres- 
ent I shall not resolve upon anything. I have an 
inErtructress for them, and shall see them carefully 
educated, and when they have arrived at an age, 
which will make it, on their accounts, important to 
decide upon this point, I shall not he^tate to do 
what my reason points out to be best, even though 
I should deprive myself of a great source of happi- 
ness." 

* From the great interest Mrs. ^Douglas took in 
these children, my mother argued that she would 
never bring herself to part with them. I hardly 
knew what to think or hope for them. I felt as if 
I should have liked to have been ift Mrs. D.ouglas's 
place. 

< At length, after another long iittiorval, wd receiv- 
ed a letter from this benevolent lUy, saying *that 
she had come to a decision, and should in/ all re- 
spects consider the children as her own. ^ And I 
hope you will not think this,^ she went on to say, 
^ an unwise proceeding. I was not blessed' with a 
daughter, and did not know, till I had these sweet 
girls alvirays with me, what an unfiling source of 
pleasure it might be. Having enjoyed it, I cannot 
willingly reagn it, and I do not see that it is for 
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their interest that I should. Had we continued in 
the country where they were botn, I might have 
thought differently ; hut here, where nothing can be 
known of their birth or parentage, I don't see how 
any objection can arise." She then begged my 
mother to give her her thoughts upon the subject. 
The letter was answered at once ; and what could 
my mother say, but that she looked, not only with 
approbation, but with admiration on the generosity 
she had manifested ? 

* Time passed on. We heard nothing from our 
young friends until they had attained the age of 
seventeen. We then received a letter from the 
kind friend who had done so much for them, and it 
was the last she ever wrote us. In it, she describ- 
ed, in animated language, their sweetness of dispo- 
sition, their good sense and discretion, their grace 
and beauty, and.she said, what I remember as well 
as if I had read it but yesterday, " During the last 
year, I have had frequent conversations with them, 
on the subject of their birth and early life* They 
have an indistinct recollection of your daughter, 
and of Miss Roberts, and listen with the greatest 
interest to all I remember on the subject. And they 
ardently hope, that one day they may have the 
happiness to see these early and tender friends. 
They are very much alike in person and character, 
and in both are so agreeable, that one could not 
wish a change. My son, as you may, perhaps, have 

9 
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anticipated, has attached himself to one of them, 
Nancy, and, with my perfect approbation, will 
shortly marry her. Mary, I think, will many a 
young American, who is at present here, a Mr. 
Watson, from South Carolina, a man of family and 
fortune. His intention is to pass some years in Eu- 
rope, and I think it likely they may be married in 
the Spring, and go to the continent." She then 
tells us, that, with regard to her property, her will 
is made, and her three children will divide it 
equally. 

*MrB. Douglas did not live long after her chil- 
dren were married, and we never heard from her 
again. But I learnt from other sources, that Mary, 
who married Mr. Watson, lived for many years in 
France and Italy, and afterwards returned with him 
to Carolina ; that he died there, some years since, 
and she, having been so unfortunate as to lose her 
children, had removed from that part of the coun- 
try, where she had suffered much, hoping, perhaps^ 
by change of scene, to leave part of her sorrows 
behind her.' Here, Mrs. Rogers made a pause, and 
Fanny, jumping up, eagerly said, * The name is the 
same with that of the kind lady I saw to-day. How 
do you know but we might hear something of your 
Mary by inquiring of her ?' Her grandmother laid 
her hand upen her head, and rephed, * My dear, I 
have heard something of her, from Dr. White, this 
very afternoon. She is herself the identical person.' 
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* What ! your Kttle baby, grandma ! O dear, can 
it be possible ? Let me see ; you were only nine 
years old when she was bom, and that would not 
make much difference now; I hope there is no 
mistake.' 

The old lady smiled at her eagerness, and told 
her, there could be no mistake, for she had ascer- 
tained all the facts. 

^What shall you do then? go and see her to- 
morrow ?' 

* I shall either go, or write, my dear, and shall 
expect to see her to-morrow. And now you must 
go to bed. It is a late hour, to be listening to a 
story. I have chosen to tell it to-night, because 
your feelings were so much alive on the subject of 
this new acquaintance, which may prove a blessing 
to you, and to all of us, so great, that we may have 
reason never to forget the day when the intelligence 
first reached us ; the day, when you first strayed 
into her garden.' 

Mrs. Rogers and her daughter, after talking the 
matter over, came to a determination, that a letter 
sent in the morning, would be the most agreeable 
mode of making known to Mrs. Watson, the singu- 
lar combination of events which had brought them 
so near to each other, and which, it might be hoped, 
would result in an increase of happiness to them 
both. 
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the aviary to be a companion for our righing bache- 
lor. Some persons have thought that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed all the matches 
In the country, they would prove full as happy as 
they now do. Certain it is, that if our little friend 
had had the pick of his own bright isles, he could 
not have been better satisfied, than he was with the 
ielection his mistress had made for him. He and 
his helpmeet were a picture of conjugal harmony, 
and' she, a thrifty little wife, soon began to build her 
nest, and thus prepare for the expected wants of a 
young family. 

Sophia took care that she should not lack mate- 
rials. She hung within the cage a net-bag, contain- 
ing hay and hair. The husband seemed anxious to 
aid her, and certainly did his best, but he was clum- 
sy at house- work, and Sophia observing that the 
little lady hardly gave herself breathing time, and 
afraid that she would overwork herself, contrived, 
while Mrs. Canary was taking a hasty dinner, 
dexterously to intertwine some of the hairs in the 
nest But even Sophia's deUcate fingers were not 
equal to the art of the bird. At the first glance at 
her nest, she lost her sweet temper, flew into a vio- 
lent passion, went to work like a little fury, and in 
half a minute she had extricated every one of the 
hairs inserted with such pains, and then arranging 
them with tlie nicest skill, she seemed to say, < Shall 
a mortal presume to mingle her coarse labour with 
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that of a heaven-instructed bird ?' Her mate stood 
by, the while, and it may be, laughed in his feath- 
ered sleeve, to find his little wife a lady of such 
spirit, and, like a prudent husband, resolved never to 
provoke it 

Sophia placed feathers within reach, aware how 
very carefully the bird prepares the inside of the 
nest, the part that is to come in contact with the 
unprotected skin of the young bird. It was affect- 
ing to see with what pains the little creature cut ofi^ 
with her biU, the quill of the feather, as we have 
often seen a careful mother remove every pin and 
needle that could by possibility scratch her child. 

Sophia once more interposed, and with better 
success. She scraped some very soft lint and put 
into the cage. This service, Mrs. Canary very 
thankfully accepted, for thanks are certainly best 
expressed by using well the gift. She instantly 
caught up the lint, and in a very short time com- 
pleted the nest. Sophia says, and she has a right 
to know, that there is as much difference in indi- 
vidual character among birds as human beings ; 
and that lady-birds sometimes, as well as ladies, 
make very indifferent house- wives. But our heroine 
was not one of these. She was a pattern. Her 
nest was as exactly formed as if it were done by 
a mathematical rule, and the entire labour of con- 
structing this beautiftil little edifice was performed 
in one day. 

10* 
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In the course of a week four eggs were deposited 
in it ; and in eleven days, or one fortnight afler, I 
haye forgotten which, four birds, three males and 
one female, made their appearance. And now the 
young husband, become a father, was more de> 
voted than ever. He was an epicure for his wife ; 
selected all the delicate morsels for her, and aided 
her in feeding the young ones. She, like all good 
wives, was a keeper at home. He, was a pattern 
of conjugal kindness. Except when employed in 
procuring food, he laid his^ head beside his mate's, 
and if any stranger came into the apartment, he 
would start up, sit on the side of the nest, half 
extend his wings, and fix his eye on the intruder, 
as much as to say, ^ If any discourteous knight dis- 
turb my lady-love, I will do battle in her behalf.' 
But his chivalric spirit was not called into action. 
Sophia took care that no one should rudely ap- 
proach the cage, and the happy Uttle family was 
unmolested. 

It was a scene of perfect domestic happiness, 
which, a poet says, (I do not believe him,) is the 
* Only bliss that has survived the falL' 

Who would have thought that at this moment a 
cloud was gathering over this harmonious contented 
family! 

Adjoining the house in which Sophia tives, is a 
public garden, one of the favourite resorts and pret- 
tiest embellishments of our city. I wish I could 
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transport all my young friends there, that they 
might realize some of the beautiful visions that have 
floated around their brains when they have been 
reading the Arabian Tales. The garden is laid 
out with taste, enriched with plants of every clime, 
and filled with the delicious odours of Cape jas- 
mines and orange flowers. Every thing is man- 
aged with taste. Before a saloon in the centre of 
the garden, is a pyramid of fragrant leaves and 
bright blossoms, formed by placing pots on circular 
benches around a pump, which but for this floral 
drapery, would have been a deformity. Every eve- 
ning the garden is lighted by colored lamps hung 
in arches over the w^lks, illuminated columns, and 
fantastic transparencies. One broad avenue termi- 
nates at one extremity by noble mirrors, that multi- 
ply to apparent myriads the crowds that resort to 
this fairy land. At the other end of this avenue a 
painting is hung, in which the walk is so well rep- 
resented by the art of perspective, that it seems to 
stretch as far as the eye can extend; a winding 
path leads to a grotto, embellished with shells and 
corals, and sparkling vnth crystals ; a fit bower for 
the pretty naiads. In another secluded nook is a 
hermitage, which seems to be in a deep and rocky 
recess, where sits a hermit, * reverend and gay.' I 
would not advise my young friends to examine all 
these things by daylight, lest they should find thaf 
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• had been deceiyed by false appearances. There is 
«. nb harm m an agreeable and innocent illusion. 
" . ' But to return to our canaries, whom we left at 
iiL the moment of impending evil. 

Sophia, as we said, had always allowed her first 
canary the hberty of the room. The weather had 
now become so warm that she sat with her window 
raised, and the bird, either tempted by the sweet 
odours that rose from the garden, or the love of 
hberty, and probably not aware of the danger of 
separation from his family, flew out of the window. 
Sophia was alarmed and distressed, and she immedi- 
ately hit on the most probable expedient for recov- 
ering the wanderer. She had her cage conveyed 
to the garden. The little rover was skimming the 
air and perching on the green branches, but the 
moment he espied his mate and her httle ones, he 
flew to his home again, preferring captivity with 
them to freedom vnthout them. 

The cage was again taken in hand to be recon- 
veyed to the boudoir. Mrs. Canary seemed agitat- 
ed and flurried with the sudden changes in her 
condition ; her little head was turned with joy at 
the recovery of her mate. She flapped her wings 
against the wires of the cage, lighted on her perch, 
and on her nest, and finally, for the door of the cage 
had been carelessly left open, out she went It was 
evident she was bewildered. The cage was set 
down in the hope that the instincts of the mother 
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would bring her back, but I have no doubt the poor 
little creature was like a person suddenly deprived 
of reason. She flew round and round, as birds are* 
said to do, when fascinated by a snake. There 
were some wild sparrows flying over the garden, 
they hovered around her. This seemed still far- 
ther to alarm and distract her ; the Uttle vagrants 
encompassed her ; enclosed her within their circle, 
and drove her oflj and she was forever lost to her 
bereaved family. 

I do not doubt her widowed mate felt aU that 
bird could feel. He expressed his aflection for his 
lost companion as good husbands should do, by the 
most devoted care of the little ones. Sophia was a 
foster mother to them, and he was father, mother, 
every thing. It was really aflecting to see his care 
of them. It was as much as he could do, with all 
the aid Sophia gave him in cracking the seeds, to 
supply food to the hungry little fry ; the poor fellow 
really became thin, while they grew apace. 
*' Perhaps some of our young readers may not 
know how the parent prepares the food for the 
young bird. An egg, boiled hard, a lettuce lea^ 
seeds and water, were all placed by Sophia within 
the bird's reach. He would take a Uttle of each, 
and appear to roll the whole in his mouth till it was 
formed into a paste. Then he seemed to swallow it ; 
for when he was ready to distribute it to the birds, 
he made a motion with his throat, like that which 
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is necesBBiy to recover what is partly swallowed. 
"Wliile the birds were very young, one preparaticni 
would suffice for the whole; but in a few days, 
three of them would eat all their father could pre- 
pare at once. He was not discouraged at this, but 
went patiently to work again. Sophia was alanned 
lest he should forget which was the unfed bird ; he 
never mistook, but always, like a ju^ and good 
parent, made an equal distribution to all his chil- 
dren. 

Never did a nursery, under the care of the most 
experienced nurse, thrive better. At the end of the 
week, the female bird, the only female in the brood, 
was hopping off her nest. She was the most for- 
ward, knowing bird, of her age, ever seen. In a 
fortnight, she flew about the room, and lured her 
timid brothers to adventure forth. She continues 
to manifest the same bold, enterprising, independent 
character. 

A fiiend of Sophia's who had admired, from day 
to day, the devotion of the &ther to his young," 
very kindly sent him the best reward of his fidelity, 
another mate. When I saw the family last, his 
second wife had built her nest, though not half so 
well as her predecessor. She was sitting on her 
eggs, and was most affectionately tended by her 
husband. Sophia complains that he has become 
somewhat of a hen-hussy, and had rather be cower- 
ing over the nest than abroad on the wing, with his 
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gey fiock. They all live humoniousl; vMi die 
step-molher, save the little vixen of a girl ; and ihe 
pecks and scolds the lady-mama, who bearB her 
pettiahuese with calmness and dignity, and will, I 
doubt not, in time, subdue the Uttle shrew. 
New York, 30 JuDC, 1830. 




MORNING IN MAY. 



I HAVE just visited an honoured acquaintance, 
who enjoys a dignified ease on one of the most 
beautiful estates in the country. From its wide 
prospect, and the singularly fine swell and fall of 
the land, it is always delightful ; at this season, pe- 
cuUarly so. The central round hill, with its long, 
smooth undulations ; the spiral rows of shrubbery — 

* High over-arched, with echoing walks between/ 

that lead to its summit; the wild of fhiit trees 
that embroider its edges with bloom ; the dim vale 
farther down, streaked with the rivulet's silver line ; 
and the splendid panorama beyond, of sunny hill- 
side and green dell, of river and grove ; the villages 
with their quiet clusters of white houses ; and the 
distant spires that glisten in the smoky air of the city ; 
all these things I have seen at a glance, and I have 
never before seen them so beautiful. You may go 
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there in summer : but the gloss of the Spring's deli- 
cate verdure will be dimmed with sultriness and 
sullied with dust ; and the blossoms will be wholly 
gone, covering the country as they do now, like 
drifts of the crimson snow which sometimes falls in 
northern climates. You may go there in Autumn ; 
•but under circumstances how dilSerent from the 
delicious, fresh breezes of May, and its jubilant 
burst of music, and the fragrance that gushes up 
from the valleys as from urns of incense. You 
must go there in May. Above all, stand upon the 
summit of the hill a half hour before sunrise ; and 
wait till the azure of the Eastern sky, and the snow- 
white clouds that sprinkle it, shall be mingled, hue 
after hue, with the ruddy blush of the morning. A 
moment after, the sun bursts out with his intolera- 
ble brightness. A glow, like a vapour of gold, 
flashes over the landscape. All nature feels it, from 
the ocean that tosses and shines away in the grey 
distance, to the least blade that quivers beneath 
you. The woods ring with music. From river 
and vaUey, far-off, the mist floats up like a Uving 
thing. The insect world is in motion, with its 
myriad voices. The leaves stir merrily with the 
first breeze ; and blossoms eddy in the air ; 

And flower-cups nod like the Pagan god, 
Their mock-ambrosial odours. 

Gentle reader, you may never have known the 
11 
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beautifbl and bright earth you live on. You may 
never haye seen it, free from the thronged city, in 
the young days of Spring ; and breathed and trod- 
den it Yet you have loved nature, I dare say, 
with a true instinct ; and relished your few feet of 
greensward far more than the pavements of Com- 
hiU. But if you would cherish the native passion ; 
if you would give the native taste scope ; if you 
covet the lustre that health gives to young eyes, or 
the best of all paints, the natural carmine that glows 
brighter upon fair cheeks, than upon any flower 

' That ever in Peestum's garden blew, 
Or ever was steeped in fragrant dew/ 

I pray you, visit the country. You must go early 
and far enough. You must choose the right morn- 
ing of the right month, and go where the prospect 
is wide and high, as well as beautiful. Having 
done this, you have done all. You may find on 
Milton or Savin Hill, no Rosas or Poussins, which a 
modem connoisseur would authenticate. But you 
vrill find the models of both, and of a hundred other 
masters of landscape and seascape. You may stu- 
dy the originals upon a large canvass, which these 
have but copied on a small one.* There's a sketch 
of the city, too, and the suburbs, to the life ; a very 
natural lithograph of the monument ; and a thou- 
sand things not even ' mentioned in the catalogue.' 
Then there's a great collection of flowers, and cater- 
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pillars, and honey-bees, and humming-birds, hung 
upon the shrubbery ; not so brilliant as the rice- 
paper prints from China ; but fair specimens. The 
lilies and other articles done in water-colours, are 
particularly promising. Finally, you will have the 
orchestra. The main enacters in that band have 
sung the world over, and are well known. It would 
be invidious, too, to mention names : — but Robin 
Somebody, who has smothered his voice with eat- 
ing cherries, is still tolerable at a glee; and one 
Fisher, (I think not Clara,) a star at certain seasons, 
gives now and then a bravura. There is no fiddle 
or flute among them, to be sure, and they mind 
stoccato marks indifferently well ; but mainly, they 
have voices like fountains, and have all infallible 
pitch-pipes and indefatigable lungs. Mortal man 
never led such. a choir. At sunrise, you may hear the 
whole establishment, in the ' bright rosy morning.' 
May 10, 1830. 



THE 



TWILIGHT HOUR. 



* Sunbeam of Summer ! oh ! what ii like thee I 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !— 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of Heaven !' 

One sweet eveniDg in early Summer, as Mrs. Bar- 
ton was sitting alone at her window, at the close 
of day, her daughter, ahvely girl of fifteen, entered 
the room — and began, almost before she had fairly 
got in, to tell her mother what a charming walk she 
had just taken on the banks of the river, and how 
cool and refreshing the evening breeze was ; she 
then went on to say, ' And what a pity it is, mama, 
that you had not gone out with us, instead of sitting 
here alone in the dumps.' ♦ 

Her mother told her she did not feel at all in the 
dumps, if by that she meant sad, but on the con- 
trary, had enjoyed her quiet hour very much. 

*Why, what can you find to amuse you here, 
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all alone ?' asked Eliza. < I caDnot see how you can 
find entertainment, or employment for your thoughts, 
sitting here, at the same window where you have 
sat a hundred times, looking out upon the same vil- 
lage, with the same inhabitants, you have been look- 
ing at every year — at least since I was bom.' 

* I assure you, my dear, my mind has not been 
idle, or lacked food for entertainment ; and do you 
think that it need be a reason, why I should not 
find pleasure in looking at this scene, that I have 
looked at it so often? I should suppose, on the 
contrary, that this was the very reason why it 
should give me pleasure, because objects long 
known are loved by me and interesting to me, and 
because having made acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants of the village, and sympathizing with many of 
them in their joys and sorrows, I cannot look upon 
them at any time with indifference.' 

*That, then, is what entertains you, I suppose, 
mama, in looking out upon these people ; to con- 
sider their condition, see how they employ tliem- 
selves, and how they seem to prosper.' 

* You seem to be determined, I think, daughter,' 
said Mrs. Barton, ' to scrutinize my thoughts ; and 
for your satisfaction I will try to recall some of the 
wanderings and turns which they may have taken 
this evening. 

* In the first place, I employed myself, as you know 
it is my practice to do, as long as 1 could, in read- 

11* 
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ing; but when I have used my eyes in that way for 
a certain length of time, they become iktigued, ache, 
and warn me it is time to leave off. That was the 
case about an hour since, when I seated myself at 
this window, intending merely to rest my eyes, and 
give the reins to thought, and let it take me where 
it would. A state of inaction, when the mind falls 
into reverie, is at times very pleasing, and if not too 
long, and frequently indulged in, may prove useful, 
in relaxing and unbending the mind, and entertain- 
ing the fancy. 

* On first seating myself, my eyes were naturally 
thrown abroad for relief to my sight, which had 
wffered from being too long confined to near ob- 
jects. In that case, what more natural, than that 
the glories of the Heavens, resplendent with the 
setting sun, should arrest all my attention. The 
evening has been uncommonly beautiful, and I 
hardly know when I have experienced so much 
pleasure in gazing upon the rich piles of clouds, tint- 
ed with every colour of the rainbow, ascending one 
after the other, blending their hues, and spreading 
themselves abroad over the whole face of the sky. 
And what a heart must I have, to behold such a 
sight, and not turn my thoughts to the Great Au- 
thor of all this gorgeous display, with emotions of 
gratitude, wonder, and delight, and exclaim with 
the Psalmist, " Great art thou, O God, and greatly 
to be praised !" 
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' Thoughts and feelings like these, delightful in 
their nature, occupied my whole soul as I gazed, 
till the colours began to fade away, and the soft 
mantle of evening was gently falling around, when 
my attention was arrested, and called to the earth, 
by the loud stroke of Billy's axe in the neighbour- 
ing yard. 

* I looked upon the poor imbecile, who had begun 
his nightly task, the splitting of wood for the next 
day's use. He worked away with spirit for some 
time, and then, dropping his axe, he set his foot up- 
on it, and began his favourite song, " A rose tree in 
full bearing ;" but before he had finished the second 
line, Dame Gasset put her head out of the window, 
and called out in a sharp tone, " Mind your work 
there, you bom ideot !" — Billy ceased his song, and 
again took up bis axe. 

* Soon after, the long lazy Tom Gasset walked 
to the door, in his shirt sleeves, and with a large 
piece of cake in his hand, which he was eating ; 
his no less lazy brother, John, followed him, and 
clapping his hands upon Tom's shoulders, and 
looking over them, he began to laugh at poor Billy, 
saying one foolish, taunting thing after another, till 
at length Billy broke out into a loud fit of laughter, 
and of course ceased his work. This brought their 
mother again to the window, to bid her hopeful sons 
come in to supper, and let the fool alone, or she 
should have no wood to bake tlielr pies with to- 
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morrow. This proved a moving argument, and 
they were induced to give up their sport 

* From thence, my eyes wandered to the opposite 
side of the street, where the children were in mo- 
tion, and I saw Ned Cooper, whose mother had 
just called him to come in, open the gate, and glide 
through, letting it close so quickly afler him, that it 
caught the dog hy the tail, and fixed him there. 
His little sister, who was playing just by, saw this, 
and ran immediately to try to relieve him, calling out 
in a soothing tone, " Poor pup ! poor dog ! I'll get you 
out ;" and she began trying with her little fingers, 
but she could not manage the great latch. She 
seemed quite troubled at this, and afler a moment's 
considemtion, laid herself on the ground, and crept 
under to the other side, where she was able to lift 
the latch, and opening the gate, Uberated the poor 
pup. Just then her mother came out of doors to 
look for her, and seeing how much she had soiled 
her frock, without stopping to ask a question upon 
the subject, she took the child by the arm, and giv- 
ing her a shake, accompanied by a box on the ear, 
bade her go in and sit down, for she should not 
have her supper till the others had done. 

* This act of injustice roused my feelings, and in- 
duced a long train of reflections, which ended by 
my thinking that I would call at Mrs. Cooper's in 
the morning, when I take my walk, and tell her of 
the compassionate and meritorious action I had 
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seen her child perform, which had been rewarded 
by a blow, instead of the commendation which it 
desenred, and advise her to inform herself of the 
nature of an action, before she proceeded to punish 
her child for the consequences of it ; the pleasure 
she ought to derive, from finding this kind and mer- 
ciful disposition in her little girl, being worth more 
than the produce of many days' labour. 

* With regard to the poor ideot, too, for whom my 
compassion had been excited, I thought I might 
possibly help to better his condition, by showing an 
interest in him, and leading his ignorant mistress to 
reflect, that he is not without value in the scale of 
intelligent beings, though she looks upon him as so 
much beneath herself; and that his misfortune, (not 
his fault, as she seemed to consider it,) should enti- 
tle him to the kind treatment of every one. 

* My attention was then drawn to the dwelling of 
the widow Scott, by the opening of the shutter in 
her bed-room. I turned my eye to the spot, with 
feelings of approbation and affection. There live, 
thought I, filial love and piety, in their most engag- 
ing form. Martha Scott, thou art a model for all 
young women in thy rank of life ; in character, con- 
duct, and manners, thou art worthy of the imitation 
of all. 

" I looked on the peasant's lowly cot- 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot} — 
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But a gleam of light oo its lattice fell, 

And it smird into beauty at that bright speU.^' 

* I saw this gentle girl come forward, and seat 
herself at the window, with a cup in her hand, the 
contents of which she was stirring, to cool, prohably, 
for her mother to take before retiring to rest for the 
ni^t I could not see into the room, for the green 
screen was placed between the bed and the window, 
but it was about the time of her going t6 bed, I con- 
jectured, as I observed William Brown walking slow- 
ly down the street, and when he caught the glance 
of Martha, who was leaning a little out of the win- 
dow, he stopped, and said a few words in a low 
voice, which she answered by a shake of her head, 
and a motion of her hand, which seemed to say, 
Not now, wait a while. 

* William smiled upon her, and making a slight 
bow, turned, and walked up the street again, quite 
out of my sight Presently I saw him coming back, 
with the same slow, thoughtful pace ; but not ap- 
proaching the house, he stood and leant upon the 
little wicket gate, which leads into the yard next the 
garden. Martha, in the mean time, had closed her 
mother's window, and I soon saw her open the 
back door, and come out, with her blue silk hand- 
kerchief tied over her head. She latched the door 
softly after her, and William, who stood watching, 
opened the gate, and entering, took her hand, and 
they went into the garden. 
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* There, I saw them §lawly walking up and down, 
arm in arm, in earnest conversation. She was 
doubtless giving him the particulars of her mother's 
state of health, and the changes which had taken 
place since she last saw him, and he, relating all 
that had occurred to him, since he had the happi- 
ness of visiting the village last 

* Innocent pair ! thought I, may your future lives 
be as peaceful and prosperous, as your virtues and 
good conduct are exemplary. 

Soon after this, the bark of Mr. Wentworth's 
Newfoundland dog called my attention, and looking 
towards their house, I saw Mr. Wentworth standing 
on the bank of the river, and his wife seated be- 
neath the trees, playing with Rifle. I soon saw her 
pick up a little stone, and throwing it into the water, 
bid the dog go for it. This he did, and soon brought 
it to her. She patted his head, and caressed him a 
minute, and again threw it in, motioning to the dog 
to go for it He brought it again, and shaking the 
water from his furry coat, came and laid it in her 
lap, and licked her hand. This she repeated again 
and again ; and I could not but wonder at the saga- 
city, patience and docility of the animal. How he 
is able to distinguish the stone after it has passed 
through the water, and lodged on the bottom among 
hundreds of others, is what I cannot understand ; 
but it is true that he does so. 

I wns thus led to reflect upon the nature 
of animals, and their various gifts and graces ; a 
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subject, always full of interest to me, and I think 
also, full of instruction. My mind was still bent 
upon the subject, when this Uttle lady-bug, as we 
sometimes call it, flew in at the window, and light- 
ed on my arm. I looked upon it, and admired its 
bright scarlet covering, and the delicate texture of 
the wing which it protects, till my thoughts became 
fixed on the wonders of the world which is beneath 
us, arranged in a beautiful gradation, till we arrive 
at beings so minute, that the best microscope will 
not enable us to examine them. 

* From this, my mind took an excursion into the 
region, which that ingenious instrument opens to 
our view, the consideration of which fills my soul 
with astonishment, admiration and delight ; as I see 
and feel that the same Great Being who made us, 
and the spacious globe on which we Uve, with all 
the bright worlds which are rolling above us, is 
also employing his inexhaustible bounty in peopling 
every drop of water with thousands of inhabitants. 
I considered that the variety of animated beings is 
so great, that no man can number them ; the atmos- 
phere, waters, and solid earth seeming filled with 
them ; every individual, of every species, exhibiting 
a most exquisite structure, and showing that the 
same care has been bestowed upon their formation, 
as upon that of the noble horse, or elephant. 

* What a strong conception does it give us of the 
unbounded goodness of our Creator, that he has 
filled the world with such myriads of Uving beings, 
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all formed with equal care, and all placed where 
they may have theu* full share of enjoyment ; and 
that there is not a flower, leaf, or drop of water, but 
what maintains its little world, and appears, per- 
haps, to the beings which inhabit it, as large and 
diversifiecl as this beautiful world appears to us. 

* St Pierre says, it is credible from analogy, that 
there are animals feeding on the leaves of plants, 

^ which repose under a down imperceptible to our 
naked eye, like the cattle in our meadows, and on 
our mountains, which crop the green grass, and lay 
down beneath the shade of the huge oak. 

* The sweet moralist and poet, Cowper, speaks in 
affecting terms on this subject, where he says — 

" How sweet to muse upon His skill displayed ! 
Infinite skill ! in all that he has made j 
To trace in Nature's most minute design 
The signature and stamp of Power Divine ; 
Th^ Invisible in things scarce seen revealed 5 
To whom an atom is an ample field ['^ 

* I had partly forgotten the passage, and just look- 
ed it out in my little Cowper, when you entered ; 
and now you find me with the book in my lap, the 
lady-bug on my arm, and my thoughts, as far as I 
can recall the train of them, laid before you. It 
now remains for you to judge, my dear, whether I 
have been in the dumps, as you thought, or lacked 
amusement' 

12 
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COTTAGE DIORAMA. 



CoTTAOB Diorama? That is a high aoimding 
name, truly, for what we used to call a Sight, when 
I was a boy. I believe that we had two names for 
it ; sometimes calling it a sight, and sometimes a 
show ; but more commonly a sight 

Never shall I forget the time when I first saw a 
flight It was in the Mall, one Election day ; in 
those old times when the Mall was lined, on such 
days and occasions, with tents on both sides ; when 
every tent presented in front a tempting display of 
punch and egg-pop, ready poured out in glasses of 
different sizes, arranged in rows ; and when almost 
every tent contained within its interior space a fid- 
dler, who was patiently scraping away to a few 
sailors, or other natural dancers, who were some- 
times dancing a reel, and sometimes, I am afraid, 
reeling a dance. It was in those times, too, when 
the Common was covered, as a thing of course, with 
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groups of petty gamblers ; some of them trying their 
hick at the Wheel of Fortune, some tlirowing at 
the Black Joke, and some forming a ring at papaw 
or props, as the game and the instruments of it were 
termed. It was in those times, moreover, when an 
Election day never passed without a bloody record 
of battles and broken heads ; when you might see 
on the Common, at almost any hour after dinner, 
an eager crowd collected round a couple of half- 
stripped human brutes, furiously engaged in beating 
and bruising and tea^ng each other, as if they were 
determined to be dispossessed of oven their external 
humanity ; and when it was as much as the whole 
body of constables could do, I will not say to keep 
the peace, for there was no peace, but to keep all 
that quarter of the town from riot and confusion. 

These things are changed now, and I am not 
sorry for it No tents are allowed in the Mall; 
they are all grouped together in the middle of the 
Common, between the Great Tree and Frog Pond. 
No spirituous liquors are permitted to be offered for 
sale, and the principal drink is harmless ginger beer. 
If a fight commences, which is very seldom the 
case, it is instantly quelled. If squibs and crackers 
are fired, they bum and whiz and explode so far 
from the streets, tliat tliey do not, as tliey once did, 
frighten horses and endanger the Uves of passen- 
gers. As tci wheels of fortune, black jokes, and 
t>rops, they have all slunk away out of notice, if not 
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out of existence, and the boys of the present day, 
at least the decent ones, do not know the meaning 
of the words. 

I would ask those ladies and gentlemen, who are 
apt to deplore the moral degeneracy of the world 
in general and Boston in particular, to confess that 
there is in the above revolutions some sign of some 
improvement. I would not say a word to discourage 
them from a steady and sturdy resistance against all 
evil innovations, but I would intreat them to give our 
city and generation all due credit for any moral ad- 
vancement it has made, in any way. If they will 
do so, I can assure them that they themselves will 
lose no credit for being impartial and candid. 

But the Cottage Diorama ? — ^the Sight ? — O yes. 
Well, it was in those old times, nearly thirty years 
ago— old times enough for me — ^that I first saw a 
sight, in the Mall, one Election day. For a whole 
week previous, I had been, what my dear father 
had been pleased to call, a very good boy, and a 
good scholar, and, as a reward, he had promised to 
take me to the Mall and Common, buy me a large 
round 'lection bun, and let me look at a sight. The 
day came ; we went to the Mall ; bought the bun, 
and then I was impatient for the remaining treat. 
There were sights in plenty all about me, each one 
borne suspended by a strap round the neck of its 
little showman, and all competitors for patronage. 
The price was a cent a sight I selected one, which 
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looked rather larger than the rest, and promised 
more ; pcud my cent ; the boy took away his hand, 
which served the purpose of a slide, from before 
the magnifying glass, and I clapped my right eye 
in the place of it, taking care to shut my left. As 
the boy drew up the pictures which were inside, 
one after another, by means of strings, I was pre- 
sented with a succession of six or eight views, 
which to my admiring vision were Claudes, Wil- 
sons, Rosas. I remember not what the subjects 
were, exactly ; I have only an indistinct recollection 
of a gorgeous company of horses and carriages, and 
ships, and soldiers, and houses, and trees, gUttering 
and glorious. The old cigar box, which formed the 
case of this Diorama, to me was fairy land, and all 
its interior operations were magic. I dreamed of it 
more than once. I even cherished the sublime pro- 
ject of making one myself, but I never undertook 
the work. 

It so happened that I saw no more of these sights 
till the last Election day. I took a stroll that morn- 
ing through the quiet crowd round the Great Tree, 
and amused myself by comparing present with for- 
mer appearances. Though so many things were 
changed, I observed that boys, with sights hung 
round their necks — perhaps they call them Dioramas 
now — ^were still there : and the memory of the first 
sight rushed so strongly upon me, that I determin- 
ed to^ see a second. I beckoned one of the Uttle 

12* 
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fellows to me — he might have been a son of the 
very boy who showed me my first sight, who 
knows? then looked round carefully to discover 
whether any of my acquaintances were near to 
laugh at me ; laid my cent on the top of the box, 
and, not without a queer palpitation of the heart, 
looked in. Alas, and alas! Where was all the 
magnificence, and light, and life, and blazonry, and 
witchery of the first exhibition? All shrunk up 
into the coarse lines of a few fourpenny engravings, 
which I could not look at patiently. 

I turned away, and walked slowly up towards 
Beacon Street, with a feeling, I must confess, of 
considerable disappointment, which I could not 
suppress, though I smiled at it inwardly. And as 
I went along, I could not help moralizing a little on 
the vast difference which we are often doomed to 
find in this our life, between the first sight and the 
second. 
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* ^There's something in a noble boy, 
A brave, free-hearted, generous one, 
And in his clear and ready smile. 
Unshaded by a thought of guile. 
And unrepiess'd by sadnesH — 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness.' 

In one of our pleasant, inland villages, lived Mr. 
Lemuel Cox, who was the schoolmaster of the place, 
and one of the most amiable of pedagogues, sympa- 
thetic, mild, and forgiving. He was held in high 
estimation by all classes of people, but loved sin- 
cerely by the most of his pupils. Now and then, an 
untoward boy would come into his hands, whose 
heart could not be moved by any concords; but 
even such he generally contrived to bring to obe- 
dience, more through the influence of kind affec- 
tions than fear. He had a way of setting one thing 
off against another, and thus producing a kind of 
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harmony, which cheated even the untoward into 
something hke an amiable motive of action. 

He was accused by the boys, eager to possess his 
love, of giving an undue portion of it to one of their 
number. This accusation was unfounded ; for he 
had reason to love this boy above the rest. He was 
the finest little fellow that had ever been placed un- 
der his care. This boy was named Robert Turner. 
He was a child of good capacity, and of a temper 
surpassingly sweet • He was generous, open, and 
ardent, disinterested, and obedient to the wishes of 
his friends. He was warmly attached to his mas- 
ter ; and there was no doubt that Mr. Cox, in com- 
mon with others, looked upon Robert with an eye 
of preference and affection. 

One morning, when the hour for beginning ope- 
rations in school had arrived, and Mr. Cox had 
taken his seat, on looking round, he missed Robert, 
who was always at the head of the firs^ class, and 
accustomed to being first in every way. Robert's 
absence was a thing so uncommon, that he at once 
inquired whether any one knew where Turner was. 
Nobody knew. Afler a while, he began to suspect, 
or fear, that he must have been taken suddenly ill. 
He asked again, when they had seen Robert last, and 
whether they had heard of the doctor's being sent for 
to any one ; but he gained no information. He now 
observed two or three of the boys whispering and 
laughing among themselves, and caught the sound 
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of * truant' * What did you say, Steams ?' inquired 
he. * Nothing, sir ; I was only telling Dick, that he 
might have played truant for once, as well as our- 
selves, and that, may be, you would not flog him 
for it' 

Mr. Cox read the feeling that was lurking in their 
hearts, and replied, * It would grieve me very much, 
Stearns, to catch Robert in doing any thing that 
was unworthy ; but if it so turns out, that he has 
transgressed wilfully, and knowing the forfeit, he 
must pay it; I shall show him no weak indul- 
gence.' 

About an hour after this, Robert made his ap- 
pearance. He' looked very warm ; his face was 
flushed, and his hair wet ; but he walked in, and 
took his place, with an air so open, ingenuous, and 
untroubled, that his master saw at once that it must 
have been accident, and not design, which had caus- 
ed his detention. When Robert approached Mr. 
Cox, he said to him in a low voice, * I'm very sorry, 
sir, to be so out of time, this morning.' His master, 
who had perfect confidence in him, aniswered, * I 
excuse you, Robert ; you can tell me the cause by 
and by.' 

There was not a boy in school, who did not in- 
tuitively understand that there was nothing wrong, 
nothing to be ashamed of, behind such a front as 
Robert presented. 

When the lessons were closed, and the scholars 
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dismissed, Mr. Cox called Robert, and inquired the 
cause of his delay, saying * I am a&aid you i^ere a 
httle lazy this morning.' ' Not at all, sir,' answered 
Robert, * not at all, but shall I tell you the whole 
story ?' * Do,' repUed Mr. Cox, * I have waited here 
on purpose to hear it' 

' Well, sir, I started uncommonly early this morn- 
ing, because my mother wished me to go round to 
the mill, and see Mr. Dickens, about some meal. I 
was obliged to go over Slaty Hill, you know, car, 
but the morning was beautiful, and I thought the 
walk would be very pleasant to me, and so it was, 
for the birds were all singing, and the bees, in mul- 
titudes, humming among the wild flowers that 
spring up between the rocks. 

* I had done my errand to the miller, had passed 
over the top of the hill, and was on the descent this 
side, when I heard screams and shouts of laughter. 
I stopped to listen, and then I distinguished cries of 
distress mingled with this laughter. I could not con- 
ceive what it was, but I feared some mischief. I 
was just on the turn of the hill you know, sir, where 
the old oak tree stands, and I could not see far ; so 
I seized one of the branches of the oak, and swung 
myself round, till I could look down into the dell, 
and there I saw Tom Gibbens, who stands back in 
the wood now ; I can just see his hat He, and his 
brother, with Uttle Jem Groodwin, were standing on 
the bank of the river. He had the child half strip- 
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ped, and was plunging him into the water, and then 
cuffing him. I screamed out, " Tom, Tom ! for the 
love of mercy don't hurt the child." I felt ready to 
fly at the sight of it, and I came very near letting 
go my hold, and dropping down, in order to get 
there the sooner, but I feared I might break my 
limbs. " And who are you,*' said Tom, " so deadly 
merciful ?" and looking up, and seeing me, he said, 
** O, 'tis you, you chicken-hearted fool, is it ? well, 
come down and 111 show you some fun." 

* I again besought him not to hurt the boy. " I 
will give you any thing 16 the world," said I, ** to buy 
him oflf." ** Well, come down," he answered. I 
swung round upon the bank again, and scrambled 
down between the rocks as quick as I could, and 
when I got near, poor little Jem cried out, " Pray, 
pray, Robert, take me out of his hands ; pray do ; he 
says he will drown me." I ran up to them, calling 
to Jem not to be afraid ; " Tom would not drown 
you, said I, a bit sooner than he would drown me ; 
don't be so frightened." I attempted to take hold of 
James, and said, <' Let me take him home, Tom ; you 
have punished him enough, let his fault have been 
what it may." 

** No, that I have not," said Tom, " a vile infonn- 
er, he is not half punished enough, I shall duck him 
again, and then give him a sound flogging." 

*I tried all in my power to persuade him to de- 
sist, and made him every offer I could think of, but 
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he only seemed to grow more and more determin- 
ed. I was at a loss what to do, for you know, sir, 
he is BO much larger than me, that he could beat 
me to death if he chose. I did not see, however, 
how I could avoid a quarrel with him, and I began 
taking off my clothes. He, seeing this, cried out 
" What, you are ready to fight for him, ah ! well 
then, you may swim for him," and wading in a few 
steps, he gave Jem a push into the river. I slipped 
off my shoes aud plunged in, and had great diffi- 
culty, I assure you, sir, in getting him on shore, 
while Tom stood laughing on the bank. The poor 
child was insensible when I took him up. I sat 
down, and held him in my arms, and began rub- 
bing him with all my strength; begging Tom to 
go up to old Ma'am Drake's and get some man to 
come and carry the child there, that he might be 
properly attended to, " For really, Tom," said I, " I 
am afraid you have drowned him." He set up a 
laugh at this, and screamed out, '' I drowned him ? 
that's a good one, it was all your own doing, you 
made me push the boy in, and now you may take 
the comfort of it ; if he is dead, it is you who have 
killed him." 

* This made me feel dreadfully, as you may sup- 
pose, sir ; but I soon perceived that he began to 
revive, and I had the pleasure to see him, in a little 
while, perfectly recovered. When he could stand, 
J helped him on with his clothes, and asked him if 
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he felt able to go with me to Mrs. Drake's and warm 
himself^ and get perfectly dry, and then go home. 
He said " Yes, if Tom would let him." " O, 111 let 
you go, for this time," said Tom, but take care how 
you inform against me again, for next time I'll 
drown you in good earnest. And as for you, you 
chicken-hearted fool," said he, turning upon me, 
"who can't see a young rascal like that punished, 
without meddling, go along, and I shall go with 
you." 

* I did not know what he meant, but I said, Why 
should you be angry with me Tom, or wish to beat 
me, for doing an act of common charity ? 

* O, I shan't trouble myself with you,' answered 
he, * but I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
flogged, for it is full an hour and a half you have 
wasted here, and unless your master is as weak as 
yourself, he'll give you a hiding for it' 

< I smiled at this, and could not help answering, 
My master, I think, will not punish me for helping 
another. He would not see me most Insignificant 
creature in the world suffer, without trying to give 
relief. 

"Well," said Tom, " I look upon you as the most 
insignificant creature I know, and I hope he will 
abate a little of his accustomed tenderness, and let 
me have the pleasure of seeing you wince under his 
blows." 

< I half carried little James up to Mrs. I^nke's, 

13 
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and when we got there I told her the story, and 
agked her to let Jem warm himself, and get recruit- 
ed, before he set out to go home ; or if she thought 
it would be best, to keep him till school was done, 
and I would return for. him. 

** I do think it would be better to keep him,'* said 
she, ** till you return, for Tom is such a bad boy, 
that I should not be willing to have the child fall in 
his way just now." 

* Little Jem was pleased with this arrangement. 
He seemed really in fear for his life. I then ques- 
tioned him, how it happened that he had made 
Tom so angry. 

" Why," said he, " Squire Wales's men were go- 
ing to gather the cherries this morning to carry to 
maiicet, and one of them told me, yesterday, that if 
I would be there in season, with a basket, they 
would give me some for my mother. So I was 
very eager to get the cherries, and I went to the 
field before it was fairly daylight. When I got 
there, I found the men had not yet come ; but I 
soon heard a voice, and looking about to see where 
it came from, I spied Tom and his brother in one 
of the trees, picking cherries. I did not speak a 
word ; for I am always dreadfiilly afraid of him ; 
but soon after, he saw me, and leaving the tree, 
came up and seized me by the arm, and asked me 
how I dared come there to steal. I told him that 
John had promised me some cherries for my mo- 
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tlier, if I would be there in season. I don't believe 
a word of it, said be, be gave me leave to get some, 
but I don't believe be'd give them to a beggar's 
brat like you ; so walk off directly, or I'll find the 
way to make you. 

* I was too much afraid of him, not to mind him, 
and I went out of the field, and he followed me. 
We had not gone far, when the men came in sight. 
Now turn to the right, said Tom, and run for your 
life. He turned at the same time, but I could not 
go as fast as he did ; and he looked back, and held 
up his finger, and said. If you tell who it was that 
was here, I'll cut your ears off ; now mmd that. 

* I trembled all over, and stood stock still. When 
John reached me, he took hold of me, and said, 
What's the matter with the boy ? and who's that 
we saw running away? Ah, John, said I, pray 
don't ask me that, for I'm so frightened I can't an- 
swer you. John laughed, and said, I see how it is. 
We knew the rascal, it was Tom Gibbens, and he 
has been threatening to beat you if you tell ; but 
you need not be afraid of him. Sit down here, on 
the stone, and when I have done, I'll give you some 
cherries, and go round to your house vnth you. I 
sat down and waited for him, but I dreaded the 
thought of meeting Tom. 

'' When they had finished gathering, John went 
home with me, and just by the old tree, before you 
come to our house, there stood Tom, behind the 
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Stone wall. As soon as John saw him, he called 
out, Ah ! you need not skulk, Tom, I knew you this 
morning, as soon as I put my eyes on you. Tom 
made no reply, but I felt dreadfully fiightened. I 
gave mother the basket of fruit, and told her the 
story. She is afraid of Tom, herself, and she told 
me I should not go out again, to put myself in his 
way, till the thing was forgotten. And Fm going 
to Mrs. Grant's to carry her clean clothes, she said, 
and I'll stop and tell your schoolmistress the reason 
why you don't come to-day ; so take your book, 
and amuse yourself here, and keep the door shut 
After she had been gone some little time, I was sit- 
ting on the step of the back door, reading, and 1 
heard a rustling in the hlac bush near me, and look- 
ed up, and there was Tom, almost touching me. I 
jumped up and screamed, but he had tight hold of 
me before I could enter the door^ and dragged me 
right down the hill, as fast as he could. I begged 
himj for mercy's sake to let me go, but he made no 
answer till we got to the bottom of the dell, and he 
then gave me such a shaking that I had no power 
to move, and said, There's for you, and now I vnll 
duck you, till I make you sick of the thought of in- 
forming against me, in future. I declared to him, 
that I did not inform against him ; that the men 
knew him, and told me so, as soon as they came 
up. But he would not believe me, told me to hold 
my tongue, and began dipping me in the water, and 
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then beating me, till I felt almost dead ; and I really 
believe, Robert, you saved my life." 

* Poor child ! he looked as if he had suffered very 
much ; and I laid him down on the old woman's 
couch, and she got him some hot tea to take. I 
then left him, telling him I would come back, when 
school was over, and take care of him home. And 
now, sir, don't you think something ought to be 
done with that bad boy ? for he may kill somebody 
one of these days in his passion.' 

When Robert had finished his account of the 
business, Mr. Cox, who had been deeply interested 
in it, told him that he had done right, and that he 
would not only receive his approbation, but that of 
all persons who might hear the story. * And what 
is more than that, my boy, you will have the appro- 
bation of your own conscience, and the pleasure of 
reflecting that you, perhaps, have saved the life of 
this poor child. But come, I am in a hurry myself 
to do something for the abused boy. Let us walk 
to Mrs. Drake's, and we will both go home with 
him.' 

Mr. Cox and Robert then went out of the school- 
house together, followed by a number of boys. 
Tom, who had been creeping about in the wood, at 
a little distance, to watch the result of the confer- 
ence, seeing this, began to fear that Robert was 
right, and that truth and virtue would prevail, and 
consequently that bis own vicious conduct might 
13* 
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not escape punishment He therefore took hhnself 
off as quietly as he could, and sneaked, like a wick- 
ed coward, home. 

When Mr. Cox and Robert reached Mrs. Drake's, 
they found the old woman very anxiously looking 
out for them, quite alarmed at the state little James 
was in. She told them, that when he hau been 
there about an hour, he was seized with violent 
ague-fits; that she put him directly in bed, and 
covered him up, and gave him something hot to 
swallow, ' But,' said she, < I think the child is out of 
his head now, and it is my belief that wicked wretch 
has killed kim.' 

Mr. Cox went and examined the child, and found 
that he was in a high fever, and he thought it not 
safe to move him. He told Mrs. Drake he would 
go for his mother, and then call on the doctor, and 
that he would come back again himself, and bring 
any thing she thought necessary for the comfort of 
the poor boy. Mr. Cox then left them, and Robert 
staid behind, to assist, in any way he could, in tak- 
ing care of James. 

AAer Mr. Cox had sommoned James' mother and 
the physician, he called on a magistrate, and infoim- 
ed him of all the facts concerning the outrage com- 
mitted upon James Groodwin, and begged him, if he 
thought proper, to take up Tom Gibbons, and to 
lose no time, as he thought it likely Tom would run 
off, if he heard of the illness of James. It was judged 
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proper, and the boy was secured at once, and, after 
the usual exammation, was committed to the House 
of Correction, * Where by solitude and labour,' his 
poor mother said, *she humbly hoped he might be 
brought to a just sense of the enormity of his con- 
duct, not only in this instance, but in the whole 
course of his life, which was, and had been, for 
years, altogether wicked, and depraved.' She said, 
she thought she had reason to bless Mr. Cox for the 
step he had taken, for that if Thomas could not be 
turned at once fix>m the error of his ways, this 
would at least force him to reflect seriously, and 
might be the means of softening that heart, which 
had, hitherto, appeared so hard. 

James's illness was so severe that he but just es- 
caped with his life. Mr. Cox was with him every 
moment he could spare, and Robert was one of his 
constant attendants, and he became so fond of 
James, and interested his parents so much in him, 
that when James was removed, it was to Mr. Turn- 
er's house, where he ever afterwards remained. So 
that James had no occasion, on the whole, to regret 
his fright and ilhiess, as they became to him the 
means, not only of getting forward in the world, but 
of securing the friendship of Robert, which, through 
life, proved a fruitful source of pleasure to him. 

Mr. Cox had the satisfaction of instructing James, 
as soon as he got well enough to go to school. He 
was by nature a very bright, intelligent boy, and 
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soon answered all the wishes of his master ; and 
though four years younger than Robert, became a 
very interesting companion to him. They might 
always be seen together, and generally, with Jem's 
arm fast locked round Robert's ; 

' A happy pair 
Of blooming bo3rs (whom we behold even now) 
Blest in their several and their conmion lot ! 
At least, whatever fate the noon of life 
Reserves for either, this is sure, that both 
Have been permitted to enjoy the dawn j 
Whether regarded as a jocund time 
That in itself may terminate, or lead 
In course of nature to a sober eve.' 
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I had been talking with my little boy — 

Jtf y second one, just past his second year — 

And talking seriously ; for even a child, 

So young, ofl loves and wears the serious mood, 

Adopting it most naturally and sweetly. 

I had been telling him, that if he proved 

A good, obedient boy, loving and mild 

And innocent, he would be loved of God, 

And God would take him up, at last, to heaven. 

He knows that Heaven's a glorious, happy place ; 

— What more, indeed, do any of us know ? — 

And his eye brightened, as it answered mine. 

But soon an anxious shade passed o'er its light. 

And, looking at me steadfastly, he &aid, 

* And brother too ?' 

My child, my precious child ! 
Let it be ever thus. Still crave to share 
All happiness, reward and holiness 
With him ; — and we, your parents, will be blessed. 
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* Sister Fanny,' said little Frank Apthorpe, nin- 
ning to the foot of the stairs, ' do pray make haste, 
it is long after eleven o'clock, and you know mama 
said we might go out at eleven to-day, and have an 
hour longer than usual for our play-time.' 

* Yes, dear,' answered his sister, * wait a little ; I 
am coming.' So he waited awhile, and then impa- 
tiently called out again. 'Do make haste, and 
come this very minute, I am out of all patience.' 

< That is a pity ;' said his sister, ' you must coax 
a little of it hack again, for I can't come this very 
minute. I have a lesson in hand that I wish veiy 
much to finish, and shall soon do it, if you will 
only keep quiet' 

Frank, who dearly loved his sister, and wished to 
oblige her, seated himself upon the stairs, and tried 
to do as he was desired. But ailer a little while he 
became fidgetty and uneasy, and thought he would 
creep softly up, and see what she was doing. He 
did so, and looking into the school-room, saw her 
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seated, with a great map spread out before her, and 
a pencil in her hand, with which she was writing. 
He stopped a few minutes and looked at her in 
silence ; but seeing her very intent upon her work, 
and thinking there would be no end to it, he, with- 
out farther consideration, marched into the room, 
saying, * Fanny, I've come to summon you, in those 
lines of your fevorite poet, which mama taught me 
yesterday.' And he immediately began reciting, 
which he did very well, these words of Words- 
worth's, altering them a little to adapt them to the 
occasion : — 

^ Enough of Science and of Art, 

Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 

Books ! His a dull and endless strife ', 

Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his musick ! on my life, 

There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe tlie throstle singx 

He, too, is no meaA preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things ! 

Let nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 
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One impulse firom a vernal wood, 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Then up, my sister, quit your books ; 

Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up ! up ! my sister, clear your looks ; 

Why all this toil and trouble V 

The last stanza he pronounced in an elevated 
tone, and with so comical a manner, that Fanny, 
who had been attentively listening to him, could not 
resist laughing heartily. She then said, * Well, you 
rogU6» you have accomplished your purpose, for 
those pretty lines have put all my ideas to flight, 
and I don't know that I could finish my lesson now, 
if I were to stay. I will therefore put my books 
and papers in the closet, and get ready to go out' 

She then laid all her things in their proper places, 
and went for her bonnet As she crossed the entry 
to go to her mother's room, she said, * I will ask 
mama to let us go down to the mill.' 

* Do, do,' said Frank, jumping, and clapping his 
hands ; « the mill ! that will be delightful' And 
away he ran down stairs, calling out, as he went, 
' I shall be patient now, only make haste.' 

In a few minutes Fanny appeared, with her bon- 
net on her arm, and sAid, 'Well, dear, we have 
leave to go to the mill, to see the com ground, and 
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to walk up and down the banks of the river, and all 
over that sweet place, collect wild flowers, and 
amuse ourselves there till dinner time, if we can 
enjoy it so long.' 

* It would be a strange thing, indeed, to doubt 
that,' said Frank, * so I will put an apple or two in 
my pocket, and then we will run along.' 

They went out at a door leading to the garden, 
fi*om whence a gate opened into a sweet shady lane, 
which led to the stream that turned a grist-milL 
The mill was the property of a neighbour of theirs, 
who ground the com for all the people round, with- 
in eight or ten miles, and it was a favorite amuse- 
ment with the children, to go and make the miller 
a visit 

The spot where the mill stood, and indeed all the 
country in the vicinity, was very beautifiil. The 
stream that turned the mill, was a very rapid river, 
which ran over the rocks, between steep banks, 
emptying itself into a larger one, which, at this 
point, was not far distant from the sea. The mill 
stood near the junction of the two rivers. 

The larger river was broad, with high sloping 
banks, richly cultivated. Fine farms were upon it, 
with large wood-lots, and a cottage here and there 
peeping out, crowned with its curling smoke- wreath. 

The spot was a noted and attractive one, not 
alone to those who lived near it It was a very com- 
mon thing for the yoimg people of the city to drive 
.14 
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out to Carter's Mill, and there, makiiig fast their 
horses, under the shade of the trees, to ramMe about 
for hours, over the rocks, up and down the banks 
of the two rivers, and gather the mosses and wild 
flowers which made this sweet place their home. 

When the children had got into the green lane, 
and shut the gate behind them, Frank took bis sis- 
ter by the arm, and said, *■ Come, now tell me what 
you have been about so long. It is almost an biHir 
since I finished my lessons, and was coming for 
you ; but I had to stop to mend Charles' rocking- 
horse first.' 

' I have been at work all the time, my dear,' said 
Fanny, 'but mama and I had a little chat in the 
midst of our lessons, which took up some time.' 

* What did you talk about,' inquired Frank. 

* It was about some of the wonderfiil works of 
Nature,' answered his sister, * which, you know, 
she likes so much to talk of, and which I like so 
much to hear of. I will tell you something about 
it, by and by.' 

* So do, sister, but not now, for if we don't make 
haste we shall not see the miller, I fear.' They 
walked quickly on, but when they reached the 
place, they found the door fast, and no one there. 

* We are too late, after all,' said Frank, * but never 
mind ; come here, sister, see how cool and pleasant 
it looks here; the water rippling along over the 
stones, and the trees bending their branches down 
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into it Let us go down under the arch of the 
bridge, and sit on a rock close to the water, and en- 
joy the cool air. They descended the bank, and 
placed themselves on a rock beneath the bridge, 
where they could look up the river for some dis- 
tance, and see the water dancing along from stone 
to stone. This they enjoyed for some time, when 
Fanny said, ^ The water is so low, we can cross very 
weU, let us go over to the arbour.' * So we will,' 
said Frank,' jumping at once to the nearest rock ; 
and then, giving his hand to his sister, he helped 
her over. 

They soon reached the arbour, which was no- 
thing more than a piece of board, laid across the 
branches of an old oak tree, over which ran a large 
wild grape vine. It was a pleasant seat, entirely 
shaded from the sun, and frequently used by Mrs. 
Apthorpe and her young friends who visited her, 
when they wished to enjoy a book without inter- 
ruption, or to angle for fish, in the stream, of a cool 
afternoon. 

Here the children seated themselves, and Fanny, 
who had made herself .very warm with scrambling 
over the rocks, took off her bonnet, and tied it over 
one of the limbs of the tree, and after inhaling the 
fresh breeze for a few seconds, she said to her 
brother, * Is not this worth climbing for ? How fresh 
and fragrant the earth looks and smells, with its 
beautiful green carpet, spotted with violets. And 
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how still It is; no sound, but the wind nHdhag 
through the leaves of this old oak. Haik i thero^ 
a sound. Oh ! hear that sweet bird; it is the bob- 
o'-lincoln. Mama says they call it the riee-bird, in 
Carolina. It always sings on the wing, seenaing to 
exult in the power of raising itself up from the 
earth, into the clear, pure air above. And kM>k, 
Frank, see him drop down into his nesL That puts 
me in mind of those pretty lines in the song uncle 
flings, Black-eyed Susan, you know, where it 8ay% 

' So the sweet lark, high poisM in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 

If but his mate's shrill call he hear. 
And drops at once into her nest' 

* But where is his nest, Fanny ? he went right 
down into the long grass.' 

' That is where his nest is, my dear. Don't you 
know these birds build in the grass.' 

* No, indeed, I do not know any such thing. I 
thought all the birds that we see, build in the trees, 
or in little houses made for them, or in our bams, 
or round the eaves of old buildings, not in the grass. 
And how can he see bis nest, clear away up in the 
air. I can but just see him ; and he, with his tiny 
eyes, to see so small a thing among the grass, I can* 
not believe it' 

* And yet, my dear brother, it is so. His eye is 
so constructed that he can see his nest fipom a great 
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distance. And why should you find it hard to be- 
lieve this ? you know that the same Great Being, 
who made this tiny eye, as you call it, could make 
it, and certainly has made it so nicely adapted to 
the wants of the bird, that he sees the most distant 
object, as well as the nearest.' 

' Dear sister, do tell me how, if you know.' 
* I don't know that I can make you understand 
it ; but mama gave me some idea of it, and if you 
will ask her, she will describe it to you. You know 
that the bird procures his food with his beak, picking 
up the httle worms and grubs with it ; and his beak 
is very close to his eyes. We cannot distinguish 
an object, which is placed so near our eyes. But 
he can, because there are two peculiarities in his 
«ye ; one of which is a very curious contrivance, so 
arranged, as to enable him to see the nearest object. 
The other, is an additional muscle to draw back the 
chrystalline lens, when his wants require it, so that 
he can see the most distant ones. — ^You learned 
what the chrystalline lens was, in that pretty book, 
**The well spent hour." 

*Yes,' said Frank, *I did, and I think I under- 
stand a little about it Now look at him, and only 
consider what a beautiful thing it is, that he should 
be able to sail about in tlie air so, as if he was only 
up there for p]ay ; and at the same time, to be 
watching the bugs and flies, that are out on their 
gambols, and that he is going to seize, to carry to his 
14* 
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little ones. See ! now he darts down ; I suppose 
he has got a fly, to put into their hungry, open 
mouths.' 

* No doubt he has. I wish we could creep along 
the grass, and see ithem, without frightening them, 
but that, I know, we cannot do, so I won't try. 
Look over upon yonder bank, Frank, and see how 
pretty the cattle look feeding upon that green slope 
under the trees, and there is neighbour Carter's 
white heifer, under that large chesnut-tree ; isn't 
she a beauty ?' 

' Yes, she is, and look at the oxen lying near the 
bottom of the bank, chewing their cuds ; don't you 
love to see them, sister ?' 

' Yes, I do, they look so contented and quiet. But 
do you know the reason why they are so long eating 
up their grass ?' 

' No, do tell me, Fanny.' 

*Mama was talking about it the last time we 
walked out,' answered his sister, * and she says, it is 
because they have no front teeth in the upper jaw ; 
when they crop the grass, therefore, they are oblig- 
ed to swallow it, without chewing ; but they have 
the power of rumination, as it is called; that is, 
their food returns to the mouth, and they grind it 
up with their back teeth, and probably enjoy it 
much more than when they first crop it. You have 
observed, I know, how coarse and rough their 
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tongues are ; I have seen you feel the cow's tongue, 
when Sukey was milking her.' 

* Yes, I know it is,' said Frank. * I should not 
think, that with such a hard rough coat over their 
tongues, they could taste the sweet grass.' 

* It would seem so, my dear, and yet it is proba- 
ble they can taste as well as we can ; for that hard 
skin is pierced full of little holes, which admits the 
juice to the sensible part of the tongue beneath, and* 
at the same time protects it from the briars and 
coarse stalks, among the hay and grass which they 
feed upon. And then think, Frank, of the bounty 
of our Maker ; that he has clothed the whole earth 
with grasses, plants so hardy that nothing will de- 
stroy them, and with such a disposition to spread, 
that the labour of man will hardly check it.' 

* Yes,' said Frank, * I know that, from papa's be- 
ing obliged to send Jones round every week, to cut 
the grass from the gravel walks.' 

* And beside,' said his sister, ' mama said, that the 
biting off the tops of the grass, made their roots in- 
crease, and that the more they are trampled upon, 
the thicker they grow. Is not that wonderful ?' 

' Yes, indeed, I think it is, and I shall always call 
it to mind, when I am rolUng about upon the grass, 
whif h I sometimes think I am spoiling, but which 
I love dearly to do. And I shall think of all you 
have been telling me, sister, because I like to know ' 
it ; particularly about the cattle. I always wonder- 
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ed to see them take in such great mouthfuk of 
grass, as you know they will, as fiur as their tongue 
can reach, and never stop at all ; but now I under- 
stand it ; it is because they are going to chew it all 
up, by and by. I shall not forget any thing you 
have told me to day, sister, I am so happy to sit, and 
hear you talk.' 

Fanny was very fond of her brother, and as she 
was some years older than he was, and had read a 
good deal more, it was often in her power to in- 
struct him, and she had great pleasure in doing it. 

She now thought it was time to quit their pretty 
seat, and she said, * Come, Frank, we must go, for I 
want to gather a bunch of wild flowers for mama's 
flower-pot, and it takes a long time, you know, to 
go over the fields ; so jump upon that great stone, 
dear, and give me your hand, and we will soon be 
over the water, and up the bank the other side, and 
then we'll skip through the green lane, like young 
deer.' Frank did as he was desired, and they were 
soon across the stream, and up the bank, and were 
moving at a quick pace through the lane, when they 
saw some yellow lilies in a field, and got over the 
wall to gather them. They went from field to field, 
got their hands fuU of flowers, and were on their 
return, when they came across a potato patch 
which lay in their way, belonging to a neighbour of 
theirs, by the name of Brown. He had been dig- 
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diDg potatos, and had left a large bosket fUU, for his 
daughter-in-law to carry home. 

The children went round the edge of the lot, and 
soon came in sight of poor Lucy. She was sitting, 
in a very disconsolate attitude, beneath the stone 
wall, with her head resting on her hands. As soon 
as she heard their voices, she looked up, and find- 
ing it was them, she got up, and came towards them. 
Fanny saw that she had tears in her eyes, and 
looked very unhappy, and she said to her, in a mild 
tone, but rather rebukingly, * And what is the matter 
now, Lucy ?' 

She replied, ' My father has left a basket of pota- 
tos, too heavy for me to carry, and yet I know I 
shall be punished if I do not take them home ; and 
80, Miss Fanny, I acknowledge I have been silly 
enough to sit down and cry !' 

Fanny, who very frequently helped her through 
her difficulties, and who knew that her father was a 
hard task-master, felt sorry for her, but said, as she 
had often done before, * What good can it do, Lucy, 
to cry ? Help yourself, as long as you can, and as 
weU as you can, and then others will be more ready 
to help you.' 

' Ah ! I know it. Miss Fanny ; you always teach 
me what is right, and always help me in trouble. I 
wish I could make you a better return; but my 
father is so unkind to me, and my poor mother 
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dares not say a word to encourage me, that I get 
out of spirits, and almost leave off tiying.' 

* But that will not do, you know, Lucy ; you must 
never give over trying. Your Maker has given you 
a sound mind, good health, and strong limbs, and 
you have been in some measure instructed in your 
duty, and as far as you know it, you must do it, 
vnthout being discouraged, or turned aside from it.' 

* I know what you say is true,' answered Lucy, 
*but you must make allowances for the difficulties I 
labor under. I have no companion or fiiend to 
speak to ; my mother is almost heart-broken, and 
dare not favor me, for fear of making matters 
worse ; and if it were not for your mother, and you, 
I don't know what I should do. If I could be 
spared from home, and live with your mother, and 
work for her, I think I might be good and happy. 
I often think, what a blessing it was to me, the go- 
ing to town with her last winter. The time was 
short, but I learned a great many things, and have 
known better how to employ myself ever since. 
You must think. Miss Fanny, of the advantages 
which you enjoy all the time, and which we poor 
folks so seldom can have, and make all the allow- 
ance you can.' 

This brought the tears into Fanny's eyes, and she 
said, * You are right, Lucy ; I ought to do much 
better than you, and I am afraid I do not, in pro- 
portion to my advantages, do as welL But I will 
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try to help you, Lucy, and ask mama to take you 
to town, and have you taught some trade, by which 
you can earn a livmg. And now, Lucy, we will 
help you home with your basket, for I am afraid 
we shall be late.' 

They then placed the basket on the wall, jumped 
over themselves, and lifted it down the other side. 
They took it by turns between them, and carried it, 
till they nearly got in sight of Mr. Brown's house. 
When Lucy said, ' We will set it down before we 
turn the comer, for fear father should see us. Good 
bye. Miss Fanny, and Master Frank. I thank you 
a thousand times. I shall feel the better and hap- 
pier all day, for having met you.' 

Fanny then opened the garden gate, and they 
were soon in the presence of their mother; who 
said to them, * Well, my children, you are rather 
late, but I see by your looks that you have been 
hard at work, and I suppose you did not notice how 
fast the time ran by.' 

* I know, mama,' they both began at once, 'you 
will excuse us, when we tell you that we stopped 
to help poor Lucy Brown home with her basket of 
potatos, so that her fkther might not punish her.' 
They then gave her the flowers, and described to 
her what a delightful walk they had had, and how 
fresh and handsome every thing looked. *And 
there was only one thing, that we regretted,' said 
Frank, * and that was, that you did not go with us, 
mama.' 
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TIRED OF PLAY. 



Tired of j)lay ! Tired of play ! 

What hast thou done tliis livelong day ? 

The birds are hiish'd and so is tlic bee, 

The Bun is creeping up steeple and tree, 

The doves have flown to the sheltering eaveBy 

And the nests are dark with the droopmg leaves — 

Twilight gathers and day is done — 

How hast thou iqpent it, beautiful one ? 

Playing ? But what hast thou done beside, 
To tell thy mother at eventide ? 
What promise of mom is left unbroken ? 
What kind word to thy playmates spoken ? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven ? 
How with diy faidts has duty striven ? 
What hast thou leam'd by field and hill — 
By greenwood patli and by singing rill ? 

Thert^ will come an eve to a longer day, 
That will find thee tired — ^but not of play ! 
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When thou wilt lean as thou leanest now, 
With droopiiig Ibnbs and an aching brow, 
And wiah the shadows would faster creep, 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 

Wen were it then if thine aching brow, 

Were as fiee from sin and shame as now — 

WeD for thee if thy lip could tell 

A tale like this of a day spent well. 

If thine open hand hath relieved distress — 

If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness — 

If thou hast forgiven the sore offence, 

And humbled tliy heart with penitence — 

If Nature's voices have spoken to thee 

With their holy meanings eloquently — 

If every creature liath won thy love, 

From the creeping worm to the brooding dove. 

And never a sad, low-spoken word 

Hath plead with thy human heart unheard — 

Then, when the night steals on as now, 

It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 

And with joy and peace at the thought of rest, 

Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother's breast 
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JULIA'S BIRTHDAY. 



* Some lilent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they shall long obey ; 
We for the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day.' 

One bright soft morning, little Julia Osbome 
called to her aunt, who slept in the room with her, 
*• Aunt, aunt Katharine, do wake up, dear aunt, do 
wake up.' 

'Wake up, Julia?' said her aunt, rubbing her 
eyes, * why, what is the matter ?' 

*■ And have you so soon forgotten, dear aunt, all 
the charming things we planned last night, and that 
this is the fifteenth of June ?' 

* O, aye,' said her aunt, ' I comprehend ; but my 
dear child, it is not sunrise yet' 

*' Not quite, but see those puiple and rose colour- 
ed clouds ; the sun will be up directly, and I will 
be up, and now you are awake, you will be up, and 
we will go to work.' 
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' Well, Julia, as you say, now I am awake, I may 
as well be up ; but it would have been early enough 
an hour hence.' 

* What, to dress the bower, which you promised 
to assist me in doing ? I think it ought to be done 
while the dew is on the plants ; they wiU keep fresh 
so much longer. My cousins from Salem will be 
here by eleven o'clock, I expect, and I want them 
to see it in its freshest beauty.' 

' And so do I,' said her aunt, smiling, ' and I will 
go out and help you. But look there, my dear, 
there lies your painted work-bag under the chair ; 
how happens that ?' 

'Under the chair! dear, dear!' said Julia, run- 
ning to pick it up. That is one of pussy's doings. 
I laid it in this nice handkerchief, in the chair, last 
night after I had been showing it to mama, and the 
cat must have come in and tried to jump up into 
the chair, and so have pulled it down. But, oh, 
misfortune dire ! look aunt ! I shall be ashamed to 
present this to Susan, afler all, with that ugly spot 
upon it Now is not that too bad, when I took so 
much pains to paint it' Poor Julia looked upon 
her bag, heaved a sigh, and said, ' Do you know 
that I feel as if this would be a day of misfortunes, 
like Rosamond's, you know, aunt ?' 

* Poh, poh, don't have any such foolish thoughts. 
Bring your bag to me ; I think 1 can take the spot 
out ; and you must mind to put your things in the 
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drawers, where the cat cannot get at them. It is 
your own fault, in being so careless.' 

' I know that, and that makes the matter worse. 
It is an unlucky beginning of my birthday, and I 
am a&aid I shall be committing faults all day long. 
But come, aunt Kitty ; I won't be silly if I can help 
it Now let's get our baskets and scissors, and 
hanuner and nails, and be off for the garden.' 

They did so, and spent an hour most agreeably 
in decking a little sunmier-house, which the gar- 
dener had previously covered with evergreens. 
They festooned wreaths of flowers all round it, and 
placed baskets, filled with flowers, on stands put 
there for the purpose, beneath each festoon. They 
then filled a large vase with flowers, which stood 
on a table in the centre. < And now,' said Julia, 
casting her eyes round with looks of delight, * Is'nt 
it beautiful, aunt ? How good you were to plan it, 
and to help me. My cousins will be in extacies, 
won't they ? But now I must run for my bird cages. 
I'm going to have my mocking-bird on that side, 
you know, and my canary on this ; and then when 
he warbles that sweet waltz he learnt from the 
hand-organ, we might almost fancy ourselves in 
elysium, gazing on these beautiful flowers, enjoying 
this mixed and delicious perfume, and listening to 
my canary's notes. One need not wish for more, 
eh, aunt ?' 

Her fond aunt smiled at her enthusiam, but told 
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her that she had no doubt her cousins would all be 
much pleased with the pains she had taken for their 
gratification. 

Julia then went to the house for her birds, and 
some of the children returning with her to the gar- 
den, there was much rejoicing and jumping and 
clapping of hands. * Well,' said Mary, a Httle girl 
of thirteen, * I hope, aunt Kitty, you intend to do 
something for me, when my birthday comes.' 

* With all my heart, my dear ; but we can have 
no ornamented bower then, as your birthday comes 
in the depth of winter.' 

* What a pity that is,' said Mary ; * but you can 
think of something pretty, aunt Catharine, your 
imagination never fails you.' 

* I vnll put it to task to do what will please you, 
my dear,' said her good aunt ;' and now go with 
your sister, and help her to get the flowers which 
are to be made into nosegays, to present to the 
young ladies on their arrival. There, take my 
basket, Mary, and cut only such flowers as your 
sister tells you to.' 

Away went the children, and soon returned with 
a choice collection from the green-house and gar- 
den, which were to be arranged, and tied in bunches. 
Julia brought in her hand a beautiful moss-rose just 
opening, and said, ' Keep this by itself, aunt ; this 
is for Caroline, whom I shall make the queen of the 
feast. She is the oldest, and the favorite with all of 
15* 
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US, and I think it will please all parties ; so that is 
what I intend ; and will you put this in a glass by 
itself? You see how lovely it is, growing so grace- 
fully, with the long stalk, and the little buds all set- 
ting round the large one, like the little stars round 
Jupiter; and see how fresh and moist the green 
leaves look ; I am almost afraid to smell it, for fear 
my breath will make it blow too soon." 

At this moment Uttle Charles, who was skipping 
round the table, ran up to her, saying, 'Let me 
smell, sister ; my little breath won't open it ;' at the 
same moment jumping and reaching out his hand. 

Julia raised her arm to take it out of his v^y, but 
with too sudden a motion, and she snapped the 
stalk, and down came the principal bud to the 
ground. Julia clasped her hands, and was going to 
exclaim, when she saw her aunt's finger raised, and 
checking herself, she only said, * Ah Charley, Charley, 
" This elegant rose, had'st thou shaken it less," but 
it's of no use to quote Cowper to you, Charley ; you 
must go into the house.' And taking him gently by 
the arm, she led him in. 

She returned with a sad fiice, and a tear in her 
eye. Her aunt laughed at her. * Ah,' said she, tak- 
ing up her beautiful, lost bud, " This elegant rose !" 
but looking up from under her eyelids with a snule, 
she added, ' You must remember, aunt, the rest of 
the lines, " So the tear that is wiped vnth a little 
address," for I see and feel that this is to be a Rosa- 
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mond day, and I can't help having tears in my eyesy 
notwithstandmg it is my long looked for birthday — 
but don't look reproachfully, dear aunt, for I am not 
going to give way to it I have promised mama, 
that she shall have no occasion to find fault with 
me to-day, and I am determined to keep my pro- 
mise, let me be as unlucky as I may.' 

Things will go wrong sometimes in the best regu- 
lated famihes, and under the happiest circumstances, 
and it cannot be denied that Julia had, this day, 
many hard rubs to encounter. The spot on her 
bag, and the fate of her admh-ed rose-bud were sad 
accidents, but worse were in store for her. Early 
in the day the young party arrived from Salem. 
They were received with great pleasure, and after 
having greeted all the family, they were taken to 
the garden and the bower. This was a surprise, a 
thing particularly agreeable to young people, and 
great was their joy. They found aunt Kitty there, 
reading at the little table. She had remained be- 
hind the children, when they went to the house, 
telling them she had a book she wished to look at 
She had so ; but there was yet another reason for 
her remaining. She thought Julia had borne the 
loss of her rose, which for the moment she had set 
her heart upon, with great good humoil^, and she 
determined to recompense her for it While the 
children were absent, therefore^ she had gone with 
her basket and scissors to the part of the garden 
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where the roses abounded, and made a selection of 
beautiful buds, which, united with the bright polish- 
ed leaf of the yellow jessamine, she had woven 
into a chaplet or crown for the head of Caroline, 
when they should have elected her queen. This^ 
she thought, would be a full equivalent for the lost 
moss-rose. When she had finished it, it was placed 
in her basket under the table, and covered with her 
handkerchief, that no curious eye might discern it 
before the right moment 

The children were long entertained with examin- 
ing and admiring the bower, each and every part of 
it ; smelling the flowers, at a proper distance, how- 
ever, for fear of injuring their beauty ; listening to 
the sweet song of the canary bird, and feeding it 
with cake ; and when these pleasures began to tire, 
it was proposed by their aunt that they should 
choose the queen. 

^Come,' said Julia, *so we must; Met me see 
how we shall do it Stay! I have it Here's a 
whole parcel of acorns in my basket, I will give 
each of you one ;' which she did, putting one into 
the hand of each ; ' now, whoever wishes Caroline 
to be queen, must place in Aunt Kitty's lap, which 
she shall keep covered, the whole acoin, just as it 
is ; and any one who prefers another to be que^a, 
may pull off the cup of the acorn, and make their 
wishes known afterwards. They all had their 
acorns, and said they understood her, *But, but ;'— 
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* But what?' said Julia. *Why,' replied Caroline, 
after receiving a whisper from one or two of them, 

• they wish you to be queen, dear Julia.' 

* Me ! what, in my own house ! My dear friends, 
that would not be proper, and I cant't think of it 
So consider a minute among yourselves, and then 
place your acorns as directed.' They did so, and 
when Aunt Kitty lifted the paper with which she 
had covered them, and found them all whole, Julia 
saw it with delight, and kneeling with an affected 
gravity before her cousin, proclaimed her queen of 
the feast. Her aunt rising at the same time, drew 
her flowery wreath from the basket, and placed it 
on her head. This was a moment of real extacy to 
the children. The blushing face of Caroline be- 
neath her rose wreath ; the beauty of the flowers, 
and the surprise at the sight of them, made it almost 
overpowering. They danced round her, and sung ; 
little canary joined his notes, and the mocking-bird 
imitated them all; till aunt Kitty, who was half 
stunned, hinted that perhaps it would be well to 
display the crown of roses to the family in-doors ; 
at which suggestion the Utde revellers took them- 
selves off^ to the parlour and nursery, leaving her to 
consider how she could best dispose of the remam- 
der of the day, so as to aflbrd them all the pleasure 
possible, without fatigue. 

A dance upon the green she thought of, for an 
hours's entertainment, before dinner, when all the 
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Other cousins should have anived, who lived more 
m the neighbourhood. After dinner, the little pre- 
sents which Juha had prepared, were to be dii^lay- 
ed, and presented, and for the remainder of the 
afternoon, she thought a visit to the bower, with a 
stroll ill the garden, would suffice* 

The dance went off with great eclat, till neariy at 
the close, when in a part of the figure, which caUed 
upon them to pass their heads under each other's 
arms, Julia, by too rapid and careless a motM>n <^ 
her arm, took the queen's vfrreath fairly off her head, 
throwing it to a considerable distance on the grasB^ 
with a force which broke it all to pieces. Julia had 
flown after it, as she saw it go, but was so much 
disappointed that she could not save it, that her 
tears returned in spite of her, and she ran quickfy 
into the house. Aunt Kitty met her at the do<»', 
called to her attention what a foolish thing she was 
doing, told her she could repair the wreath with 
fresh flowers in a few minutes, and that she must 
go back and make an apology, and pass it all off as 
gaily as possible. Julia stopped an instant, dashed 
away her tears, broke into a sunny smile, and going 
back to her cousin, fell at her feet and made her so 
playful and droll an apology, that they all laughedi 
and declared they were glad she had ln*oken the 
crown, and they almost thought she did it on pur- 
pose. They then joined hands, and finished thdr 
dance in high glee. 
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When they returned to the house. Aunt Kittjr 
met them in the hall with a crown of roses, quite as 
handsome as the original one, which she placed 
upon the head of the queen, declaring that she 
crowned her for the second time with great plea** 
sure, as her loss had given Julia an occasion of 
exerting her self-command, which it gratified her 
to see she was so well able to do. 

At dinner they formed a large party. Young and 
old were all animated by one spirit, and a very 
charming time they had. Ailer dinner, when the 
large plumb cake had been cut up, and each one 
had liberally partaken of it, Julia, at a hint from her 
aunt, withdrew, to bring down her little presents. 

The young folks did not know what she had gone 
after, but when she entered with a bandbox and 
basket in her arms, they began to look at each other 
and smile, surmising what was coming next Julia 
placed the box on her mother's work table, in a dis- 
tant part of the room, and opening her basket on a 
table nearer to them, she said, ' My lady queen, I 
am going to begin this business in an unusual way^ 
but it is because I want to indulge my childish feel« 
ings by reserving the prettiest for the last, and so, if 
your majesty will excuse it, I shall not pay my 
homage to you, at present' 

So saying, she proceeded to take her gifts out of 
the basket, one at a time, which she presented in a 
very becoming manner, beginning with the next 
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oldest cousin. All, of course, jumping up, ran to 
Sarah, to examine, criticise, and admire her present 
This they did, as was natural, with each one ; each 
receiving, in her turn, the sympathy of all. When, 
by and by, as Julia turned from the noisy group to 
go to her basket, she was struck with alarm and 
dismay at the sight of her beautiful book of dried 
plants lying on the floor, and the flowers in a thou- 
sand pieces scattered about the carpet 

Charles, full of mischief^ as little boys are apt to 
be, in running round the room, had cast his eyes 
upon the nice pasteboard box, which his sister had 
made to contain her book, and stretching his arms 
up, had drawn it to the edge of the table, and turn- 
ed it over ; and while all were busy in admiring the 
last opened present, his Httle fingers had been buEfy 
in pulling out the flowers. Poor Julia ! it was a 
sight which might have dismayed a much older and 
wiser person. On perceiving it, she uttered a half 
scream, saying, ^ O, Charley !' and sprang towards 
him, but on coming nearer, she saw that the case 
was too bad to admit of cure, and dropping her 
hands, and tiuning up her eyes, she was about to 
give vent to her feelings of disappointment, when 
she felt the gentle pressure of her aunt's fingers 
upon her arm. This quickly brought her to re- 
collection, and smiling, she said, 'You see, dear 
aunt, my pretty flowers ; they will bloom no more. 
But never mind,' she added, drawmg a long breath, 
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* I trust this is the last misfortune I shall meet with 
to-day, and I am determined to bear it heroicidly.' 
So taking up her book, and picking up the broken 
flowers, and placing them upon it, she carried it to 
her cousin, saying, * Here, dear Caroline, are the 
remains of what I designed as a present for you. 
I passed many happy hours in preparing it, and I 
think it would have pleased you, for the flowers, 
mama thought, were very well preserved. You must 
take the will for the deed, this time, and I will make 
you another still more handsome, and hope to have 
the pleasure of presenting it to you on my next birth- 
day. As to you, little Charley,' she continued, to her 
brother who was standing close by her, looking with 
a very calm face on the mischief he had done, * you 
seem to be determined that I shall not be gratifled 
by giving Caroline one beautiful thing to day ; but 
as you are so young and ignorant, I must forgive 
you. Only you must remember that you are not to 
touch what don't belong to you, unless you have 
had permission.' She then gave out the remainder 
of the presents. After which, they betook them- 
selves to the garden for a run, and to see how their 
bower had stood the heat of the day. 

They passed another happy hour in admiring it. 
The flowers were not yet so far faded as to have 
lost their beauty ; and the birds, glad to hear their 
voices again, burst forth into loud songs of joy. 
Presently their aunt followed them out, fearing they 
• 16 
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would fatigue themselves ; and, after enjoying their 
gaiety for a little while, she proposed that they 
should go in, and amuse themselves in some quiet 
way, until the hour for tea arrived. * Come,' said 
she, when they had reached the house, ' now seat 
yourselves by the windows which look into the gar- 
den, and Julia shall search the stores of her mem- 
ory for something which will amuse you.' 

* I am afraid I sha'nt find anything very amuong ; 
but what would you rather hear ?' inquired Julia, 
' a fairy tale, or poetry, or some fact I may remem- 
ber to have read or heard ?' The preference was 
given to some fact in natural history. Some anec- 
dote about animals, they all agreed, would please 
them best. 

* Well, I remember a pretty story of a dog ; you 
know, aunt Kitty, I was telling it to you, but it don't 
seem just suited, does it ? Could not you think of 
something better ?' 

* There can be nothing better, my dear, or more 
interesting, than to observe and learn all we can of 
the characters and habits of animals. And perhaps 
you can recollect those lines of Wordsworth's I 
read to you yesterday, from which, you said, you 
received quite a new idea.' 

' Oh yes, where he tells us that animals have no 
laws given them, which they can break. I believe 
I can recall them to mind. Ill try.' 

* You can preface your story with them. Per- 
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haps they will please your cousins, as much as they 
did you.' Julia remembered, and repeated the 
lines. 

* If, with the froward will of man offended, 
Liberty is here, and invitation every hour renewed, 
To mark their placid state, who never heard 
Of a command which they have power to break, 
Or rule which they are tempted to transgress ; 
These, with a soothed or elevated heart. 
May we behold ; their knowledge register j 
Observe their ways ; and, free from envy, find 
Complacence there/ 

She then told her story. *At a Convent in 
France, where twenty paupers were served with 
dinner every day at a certain hour, a dog, belonging 
to the Convent, did not fail to be present at the re- 
past, to receive the orts and ends, which were now 
and then thrown to him. The guests however, 
were poor, and hungry, and of course not disposed 
to be wasteful ; so that the dog did little more than 
scent the feast, of which he would have fain par- 
taken. The portions were served by a person at 
the ringing of a bell, and deUvered out, by means 
of what is there called a Tour ; which is a machine 
like the section of a cask, and, by turning round 
upon a pivot, exhibits whatever is placed on the 
hollow side, without discovering the person who 
moves it. 

* One day, this dog, who had received only a few 
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scraps, waited till the paupers were all gone, then 
took the rope in his mouth, and rung the bell. The 
stratagem succeeded. He repeated it the next day 
with the same good fortune. At length, the cook 
finding that twenty-one portions were given out, 
instead of twenty, determined to discover the trick ; 
in doing which he had no great difficulty ; for pla- 
cing liimself where he could see, without being 
seen, and perceiving all the paupers, as they came 
in great regularity for their different portions, and 
that there was no intruder except the dog, he began 
to suspect the real truth, which he was presendy 
confirmed in. The dog waited till the visitors were 
all gone, and then dehberately walked up, and pul- 
led the bell. The matter was related to the com- 
munity, and to reward him for his ingenuity, he 
was permitted to ring the bell every day for his 
dinner, when a mess of broken victuals was regu- 
larly served out to him.' 

This anecdote pleased the young folks very 
much, and they all agreed in thinking the dog de- 
served his dinner. 

*And now, Mary,' said aunt Kitty, * can't you 
think of something which will amuse your cousins. 

* Sister can remember another anecdote, I guess,' 
replied Mary, ' and then I will try to recollect some- 
thing.' 

Julia said she remembered a story about a dog 
belonging to a clergyman, in London, which pleas- 
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ed her when she read it, and if they would Uke to 
hear it, she would relate it. The young folks ex- 
pressed a strong wish that she should, and she 
related the following story. 

* A certain clergyman in the city owned a dog, to 
whom he had taught the habit of going every 
morning to the New River, and plunging in, and 
washing himself thoroughly ; after which immer- 
sion, he, in a very orderly manner, trotted home 
again. This peculiarity attracted the attention of 
another clergyman, who, in his morning walks, 
which he regularly took in that direction, had fre- 
quently observed the fact, and been much amused 
with it Nor did he escape the notice of the dog. 
For honest Rover, finding he had crept into some 
httle favor with this parson, determined, as it will 
appear, to cultivate a farther acquaintance. One 
morning, after he had finished his ablutions, instead 
of making the best of his way home, he trotted up 
to the parson, and made bold to arrest him, by seiz- 
ing the skirt of his coat ; sportingly, however, clearly 
showing he had no vicious intention ; but yet he 
was unwilling to relinquish his hold, and indeed, 
could not be induced to. 

The singularity of the circumstance, as may be 
supposed, excited the curiosity of the prisoner, who 
wisely thinking it would be to little purpose to re- 
monstrate, put himself under the conduct of his 
canine companion, and walked on, musing on the 
16* - 
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adventure, and wondering what would be the event 
Through many by-ways and windings did they 
travel, till at length Rover released his captive, and 
made a set, which was saying as plainly as a dog 
could speak, that their journey was ended. So in 
fact it was ; and now, the last act of civility remain- 
ed to be performed on the part of the dog, of which 
he acquitted himself very handsomely, never losing 
sight of his charge till he had introduced him to hii 
master. The end of the matter was not inconsiat- 
ent with the whole tenor of the dog's deportment; 
for he seemed to perceive that he had brought two 
friends together, well suited to enjoy the society of 
each other, and he testified by his looks and ges- 
tures, that he partook of the pleasure which he had 
been the means of producing. The two clergymen, 
having thus strangely commenced an acquaintance, 
soon formed an intimacy, and ever afterwards lived 
in habits of friendship.' 

*That is very pleasing,' said Caroline, *but I 
doubt if I should have had the courage to follow 
the dog.' She then turned to Mary, and asked if 
she was going to entertain them by relating some- 
thing. 

Mary replied, * I remember a story about a dog^ 
which uncle William read to me, but I don't know 
whether it is so pretty as sister's.' 

* Yes it is, Mary,' said Julia, * tell it, dear.' 

Mary's story was this. * A respectable farmer, at 
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a village near Gosport, in England, had a terrier dog, 
who followed him wherever he went. His business 
frequently carried him across the water to Ports- 
mouth, where he had a son-in-law settled, a book- 
seller by trade, with whom an intercourse was 
constantly kept up ; and whenever visits were ex- 
changed, the dog was always of the party. One 
day, this animal having lost his master in Ports- 
mouth, afler a fruitless search in many of his usual 
haunts, trotted away to his friend the bookseller's ; 
where, by whining round him, and using various 
gesticulations, he gave him to understand that he 
had lost his master, and wished to renew his search 
on the Gosport side ; but the water was an insu- 
perable bar to his desire, it being too wide for him 
to swim over. 

His supphcations were not in vain, for the book- 
seller understood his language, and calling his boy, 
he gave him a penny, and told him to go with the 
dog to the beach, and give the ferryman the money, 
for his passage to the opposite side. The dog, who 
seemed to understand the whole proceeding, was 
dehghted, and jumped directly into the boat, and 
when landed at Gosport, set off at full speed for his 
home, where he found the beloved object of his 
pursuit. 

Ever after that time, when he lost his master at 
Portsmouth, he went to his friend, who had given 
his servant strict orders to pay his passage, which 
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was always done, to the great satis&ction of the 
dog, who, with his penny in his mouth, demanded 
his passage, to the no small amusement of the fer- 
ryman. 

This same dog always attended his master to 
church, and, during the service, lay as quietly un- 
der his master's feet, as if he had understood all 
that was going on. Sometimes, when the roads 
were had, he would, by following the chaise, get 
himself covered vnth mud, before they reached the 
church ; but on these occasions, if his master or 
mistress only said, " For shame. Tinker, you would 
not go to church looking so dirty," he would 
directly hold down his head, and walk back home, 
and not be seen by them, till he was sensible he 
made a more decent appearance.' 

The children declared themselves very much 
pleased ynth the story of Tinker, and hardly knew 
to which dog to give the preference. 

And now the happy birthday drew towards a 
close. The sun had departed, the tea hour arrived, 
and the time of leave-taking was nigh. They had 
passed a happy day, and felt that pleasant recollec- 
tions of it would remain with them ; and when they 
parted, it was with mutual expressions of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. 

When Julia went to kiss her cousin Caroline, and 
bid her good night, she said to her, * I hope you 
have been happy, dear Caroline ; I have enjoyed 
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myself in despite of my misfortunes, and feel half 
glad that my book of plants was spoilt, because I 
shall have such real dehght in preparing you 
another.' 



ON THE 



DEATH OF A SISTER. 



Weep'st thou, Affection, at dear Charlotte's urn ? 

Think how her soul to piety was given ; 
And when the virtuous to their dust return, 

Mourn not, for such alone are fit for heaven. 

Weep'st thou because no more of time she told ? 

Still bright her cheek, unchanged her golden hair.' 
Better's a brief and spotless life than old. 

Better than pilgrims be as angels are. 

Weep'st thou that talents and soft beauty's form 
Lie low, and sleep beneath the silent clod ? 

Grieve not ; be still ; in robes of white she's gone ; 
The spirit's loosed, and glad returns to Grod. 



CROSSING THE FORD. 



Clouds, forests, hills, and waten — and they sleep 
As if a spirit pressed their pulses down, 

From the calm bosom of the waveless deep 
Up to the mountain with its sunlit crown, 

Still as the moss-grown cities of the dead, 

Save the dull plashing of the horse's tread. 

And who are they that stir the slumbering stream ? 

Nay, curious reader, I can only say 
That to my eyes of ignorance they seem 

Like honest rustics on the homeward way ; 
There is a village ; doubtless thence they came ; 
There was a christening ; and they have a name. 

They are to us like many a living form. 
The image of a moment ; and they pass 

Like the last cloud that vanished on the storm, 
Like the last shape upon the fidthless glass ; 

By lake, or stream, by valley, field, or hill. 

They must have lived ; i>ercliance are hvuig still. 
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Clouds, forests, hills, and waten — and they sleep 
As if a spirit pressed their pulses down, 

From the calm bosom of the waveless deep 
Up to the mountain with its sunlit crown, 

Still as the moss-grown cities of the dead, 

Save the dull plashing of the horse's tread. 

And who are they that stir the slumbering stream ? 

Nay, curious reader, I can only say 
That to my eyes of ignorance they seem 

Like honest rustics on the homeward way ; 
There is a village ; doubtless thence they came ; 
There was a christening ; and they have a name. 

They are to us like many a living form. 
The image of a moment ; and they pass 

Like the last cloud that vanished on the storm. 
Like the last shape upon the fidthless glass ; 

By lake, or stream, by valley, field, or hill. 

They must have lived ; perchance are living still. 
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TH E 



INDOLENT FAIIIy. 



Once there was a little fairy remarkable for her 
impatience and indolence. They are generally a 
busy little race ; but as there are drones in a bee- 
hive, so tliere have been, as it is said, lazy fairies. 
I will call her Papillon ; because she dearly loved 
to be dressed in gaudy colors, to sleep in the rich 
chambers of the Fox-glove, and flutter over the fra- 
grant Mignonnete. In truth, she was a luxurious 
little fairy, as ever the sun shone upon; and so 
much did she love her ease, that she would not 
even gather a dew-drop to bathe her face, or seek a 
fi'esh petal of the rose for a napkin. 

The queen of the fairies observed the faults of 
Papillon, and resolved to correct them. She sum- 
moned her one day, and ordered her to go to a 
cavern in Ceylon, and there remain, until she had 
feshioned a purer and more brilliant diamond, than 
had ever rested on the brow of mortal or fairy. Pa- 
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pillon bowed in silence, and withdrew ; but when 
she was out of the presence of the queen, she burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. * Months and 
months, and years and years, I shall have to watch 
that diamond,' said she; 'and every day I must 
turn it over with my wand, that the chrystals may 
all form even. O, it is an endless labour to make a 
diamond ! Oh, dear, oh dear, I am a most wretched 
fairy.' 

Thus she sat, and sobbed, and murmured, for 
many minutes ; then she jumped up, and stamped 
her feet on the ground so furiously, that the little 
blue-eyed grass trembled. ' I won't endure it,' she 
said. ' I won't hve under the authority of such a 
tyrant any longer. I will go and live among the 
fiiiries of the air. I am sure they will glory in my 
beauty, and willingly be slaves to my pleasure. As 
for making a diamond, it is an impossible thing for 
such a little fairy as I am.' As she looked up, she 
caught a glance of her image reflected in a brook ; 
and she saw that the splendid green of her wings 
was changed, and that the silver spots were all dim ; 
for if the fairies indulge any evil passions^ their 
wings always droop, and their beauty fades. At 
this sight, Papillon again wept aloud with vexation 
and shame. ' I suppose the tyrant thinks I will not 
go away in this plight ;' said she ; * but I will go, 
out of spite ; just to let her see I don't care for her.' 
As she spoke, the silver spots disappeared entirely. 
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and her wings became a deeper and dirtier brown. 
She waved her wand impatiently, and called, 

' Humming bird ! humming bird; come nigh, come nigh 3 
And carry me off to the far blue sky !' 

In an instant the bird was at hfer feet; and she 
sprang upon his back, and they flew away to the 
golden clouds of the west, where the queen of the 
air fanes held her court At her approach the 
queen and all her train vanished ; for they saw by 
her garments that wicked feelings had been busy at 
her heart, and that she was in disgrace at home. 

Every thing around her was beautiful. The 
clouds hung Uke a transparent tissue of opal, and 
the floor was paved with fragments of the rainbow. 
Thousands of gorgeous birds fluttered in the sun- 
light, and a multitude of voices fiUed the air with 
sweet sounds. Papillon, fatigued with the journey, 
and lulled by the music, fell into a gentle slumber ; 
and as she slept, she dreamed that a tiny bird, 
smaller even than the humming-bird, was building 
its nest beedde her. Straw after straw, and shred 
after shred, the patient Uttle creature brought, and 
fitted into its place ; and then away she flew, far 
over the hills and fields, to bring a fresh supply. 
^She is a foolish little thing,' muttered Papillon. 
*■ How much labour she takes upon herself; and she 
never will get it done, after all.' But the bird work- 
ed away diligentiy, and never stopped to think how 
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long It would take her ; and very soon she finished 
a warm, soft nest, fit for a fairy to sleep in. 

PapUlon peeped into it, and exclaimed, ' Oh, what 
a pretty thing !' Immediately she heard the tink- 
ling of a guitar, and a clear voice singing, 

* Little by little the bird builds her nest.' 

She started up and the queen of the air-fairies stood 
before her, in a robe of azure gossamer, embroid- 
ered with the feathers of the butterfly. * Foolish 
fairy,' she said, * return to your own queen. We 
allow no idlers about our court Time and patience 
can accomplish all things. Go, make your dia- 
mond, and you shall then be welcome here.' 

Papillon was about to remonstrate, by urging 
how very, very long it took to make a diamond ; 
but the queen flew away, touching her guitar, and 
singing, 

' Little by little the bird builds her nest.' 

Papillon leaned her head upon her wand for a 
few minutes. She began to be ashamed of being 
an indolent fmry ; and she felt half disposed to set 
about her appointed task cheerfully. She called 
the humming-bird, and returned to earth. She 
alighted on the banks of * Bonnie Doon', close by 
the verdant little mound, where her offended 
queen resided. Near her, the bees were at wofk in 
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a crj^Btal hive. Weary and sad at heart, she 
watched them, as they dipped into the flowers to 
gather their little load of pollen. * I wish I was as 
industrious,' thought she ; ' but as for the diamond, 
it is in vain to think of it I should never get it 
done.' 

Then a dehghtful strain came from within the 
mound, and she heard a whole chorus of voices 
singing, 

' Grain by grain the bee builds her cell/ 

PapUlon could have wept when she heard these 
familiar voices ; for she longed to be at home, dan- 
cing on the green sward with her sister Juries. 
' I will make the diamond,' murmured she ; * I shall 
get it done some time or other ; and I can fly home 
every night, to join in the dance, and sleep among 
the flowers.' Then a strain of joyful music rose on 
the air ; and she heard, 

' Welcome sister, welcome home ! 
Soon the appointed task is done/ 

Alas ! bad habits are not easily cured. Papillon 
again began to think how hard she should have to 
work, and how many times she must turn the chiys- 
tals, and how far she must fly to join her compan- 
ions in the dance. * I never can do it,' said she ; 
' I will go to the queen of the ocean-fairies, and see 
if her service is not easier.' 
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Mournful notes came from within the mound, as 
Papillon turned toward the sea shore ; but she kept 
on her course ; and when she came to the beach, 
she waved her wand thrice, saying, 

' Argonaut ! Argonaut ! come to me, 
And carry me through the cold green sea !' 

A delicate pearly boat floated along the ocean, 
and a moment afler, a wave landed it at her feet 
And down, down they went ; the dolphin guarded 
them, and the sharks and the sea-serpents feared to 
cross the fairy's path. 

The argonaut rested in a coral grove, among the 
lone islands of the Pacific. Magnificent Mras the 
palace of the ocean queen! Coral pillars were 
twisted in a thousand beautiful forms ; pearls hung 
in deep festoons among the arches ; the fen-coral 
and the sea-moss were formed into cool deep bow- 
ers ; and the hard sandy floor was tessellated with 
many-coloured shells. 

But as it had been in the air, so was it in the 
ocean ; the palace was deserted at the approach of 
the stranger. 

' Oh, how beautiful is all this !' exclaimed Papil- 
lon. ' How much more beautiful than our queen's 
flowery arbour. The giants must have made these 
pillars !' As she spoke, her eyes were nearly blind- 
ed by a swarm of almost invisible insects ; and she 
saw them rest^on a half finished coral pillar, at a 
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little distance. While she looked and wondered, 
there was a sound as of many Tritons blowing their 
horns, and she heard the chorus, 

' Mite by mite, the insect builds her coral bower !' 

The sounds came nearer and nearer ; and a hundred 
fairies, floating on beautiful shells, drew near. At 
their head was the queen, clothed in a full robe of 
wave-coloured silk, just taken from the loom of her 
blind manufacturer.^ It was as thin as the spider's 
web, and the border was gracefully wrought with 
the tiniest pearls. * Foolish Papillon, return to your 
duty,' said she. 'We allow no idlers about our 
court. Look at the pillars of my palace ! They 
were made by creatures smaller than yourself ; la- 
bour and patience did it all !' 

She waved her wand, and the hundred shells 
floated away ; and ever and anon they sung in full 
chorus, 

' Mite by mite, the insect builds her coral bower !' 

' Well,' said Papillon, sighing, * all are busy ; on 
the earth, in the air, in the water* I will make my 
diamond ; and it shall be so brilliant that our queen 
will be proud to wear it in her hair.' 

Papillon sought the deep caverns of Ceylon. 

* The Pinna, commonly called Ocean's silkworm. In 
Sicily various articles are manufactured frohi this silk. 
17* 
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Day by day she woi^ed, as busy as the coral in- 
sect She grew very cheerful and happy ; her green 
wmgs resumed their lustre, and the silver spots 
became so bright that they seemed like sparks of 
fire. Never had she been half so beautiful ; never 
half so much beloved. After several years had 
passed away, PapiUon, proud of her treasure, knelt 
at the feet of the queen, and offered her diamond. 
It was splendid beyond any thing earth had ever 
produced. It is still among the regalia of the 
fairies ; and to this day they distinguish it by the 
name of Papillon's diamond. 



THE 



FAIRY WORLD. 



There is a world — a fairy world, 
That hath its place on common ground ; 

In every spot, on every soil. 
Where man himself is found. 

Before our eyes, beneath our feet 
We see it, yet we coldly deem 

Its scenes but rainbow tinted air, 
Its life an idle dream. 

The fi^sh and bounding pulse that glows 
Along its yet unbroken course. 

Clear as the fountain of the spring 
From its untainted source ; 

And the glad freedom of the soul, 
Ere care has linked his leaden chain 

From fancy's tangled path of flowen* 
To drag it back again ; 
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If this be life, and this is theirs — 
The leaping pulse, the joyous eye, 

Why need they sigh that sterner cares 
Beyond their circle lie ? 

It hath its laws and edicts stem, 
Its well tried maxims, worn and sage. 

Some from the grandam's reverend lip, 
And some fix>m printed page. 

It hath its legends and its tales. 

The records of departed time ; 
Its wondrous stories grave and true. 

Its rudely woven rhyme ; 

Its fabled heroes, crowned kings. 
Its warriors fierce, its giants tall ; 

Its wizards, and its charmed maid. 
She of the sandal small. 

It hath its customs, gray with years. 
Saved from the crumbled spoils of yore. 

When northern wanderers moored their barks 
Along the Saxon's shore. 

It changeth not where all is change. 
Though monarchs fall, and empires fade. 

Still springs it, like the vine beneath 
The dying forest's shade. 



THE P.AIRY < 



Child of the rouud tmd rosy cheek. 
The laughiog lip, the cluateriog hair, 

Thine is the world of which we speak, 
Hope, peace, and joy are there. 




PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 



To prepare for death, is to live a good life. He 
who defers preparing himself for death, tUl death is 
evidently at hand, will be sure to die unprepared ; 
because no meditations, or si^is^ or cjacnhticwiB can 
supply the place of duty, which is the only sure or 
sufficient preparation. While, on the oth^ hand, 
he who is liying in die conscientious discharge of 
his duty to God and man, let the inhere of that 
duty be e^er so conmion and humble, is prepared 
for death, even if it comes upon him so suddenly 
that he has not time to commend his spirit into the 
hands of his Maker, or so early that he hardly seems 
to have entered on his probation. 

It is immaterial, with regard to his salvation, how 
long a man lives, if, while he lives, he lives in the 
fear of God and practice of virtue. Have we seen 
one go down into the grave, wearing the crown of 
gray hairs, descending slowly and gently, like the 
setting sun of a summer day, with all the bright- 
ness of his good deeds and liis good thoughts about 
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him ? one who was pure in his youth, and useful 
in his manhood ; the revered head of a family ; the 
respected member of society ; upright in the mart, 
kind at the fireside, devout in the temple, rehgious 
every where? — we cannot doubt of such a one, that 
his preparation is made. We need no assurances 
from those who witness his closing scene, that he 
was abundantly prepared for it ; because we know 
that his life was a preparation for that other life to 
which death is the introduction. We know that he 
was ready ; and we feel that his death is a call upon 
us, and upon all who seem to have the promise of 
a life as long as his, that we should be also ready. 

Have we seen one, to whom length of years has 
been denied, by that Providence which ruleth wisely 
over all ? one who is hurried to his grave before 
the allotted years of human life have been half 
numbered to him ; but who, while he has been per- 
mitted to live, has used life as a gift and a charge 
from above, staining it with no habitual sin, dis- 
gracing it by no foul reproach ; securing the good 
will of his equals and the confidence of his elders ; 
the companion and aid of his father ; the fiiend 
and counsellor of his mother ; — ^have we seen such 
a one taken early from among us ? we cannot doubt, 
that he too was prepared. His death reminds us of 
those words of the Book of Wisdom ; * Honourable 
age is not that which standeth in length of time, 
nor that is measured by number of years ; but wis- 
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dom is the gray hair unto men, and an unspottail 
life is old age,' — la the spirit of these words we on 
ready to call such a young man old ; soon gathered 
because soon ripe ; soon summoned because soon 
pi«pared. We see that liie death is full both of 
consolation and instruction ; that it affords the beet 
of all comforts lo those whom nature calls to mouni 
for him, and that it repeats to all who are yet in the 
unsetded spring time of life, ' Be ye also ready.' 



Ai^RSe 




A HYMN. 



Great Source of love ! to thee we owe 
More praise than our poor lips bestow, 
When we approach thy mercy seat 
With folded hands and willing feet 

When we thy creatures here below, 
In darkness groped, mid pain and woe, 
O'er seas of sin and sorrow borne, 
Our bark by storm and tempest torn, 

Thy pity and thy love were shown 
In sending us thine only Son, 
To guide our wandering course aright. 
From darkness gross to gospel Ught 

Our bark by tempests tost, he saves ; 
His heavenly voice, rebukes the waves ; 
* Forbear your rage,' he whispers, * peace !' 
The sea is calm, the billows cease. 

Father of mercies, God of love ! 
Our sius forgive, our guilt remove ; 
Then may we, at thy footstool, bring 
A pui-e, accepted offering. 
18 



DESCRIPTIVE CHARADES. 



Not long ago, as I was carelessly tuming over 
the leaves of an old London Annual, Friendship's 
Offering for 1828, 1 met with half a dozen charades, 
composed by a Mr. Praed, which pleased me very 
much by their poetic beauty and novel structure. 
I hardly know whether to call them descriptive, or 
narrative, or romantic, or pictorial. Each one of 
them is a Uttle story, or sketch, connected, continu- 
ous and complete, and differing, in this respect, 
from all other charades which I ever saw. The 
polished verse, too, in which they are vncitten, is 
almost as remarkable as their original design. I 
copied two of them, at the time, and here they are, 
for the entertainment of those who may have never 
seen such before. 

' Across my first; with flash and roar, 

The stately vessel glides alone, 
And silent on the crowded shore ' 

There kneels an aged crone, 
Watching my second's parting smile, 
As he looks farewell to his native isle. 
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' My whole comes back to other eyes, 

With beauteous change of fruits and flowers j 

But black to her are those bright skies, 
And sad those joyous bowers : 

Alas ! my first is dark and deep, 

And my second cannot hear her weep !' 

As I guessed this myself, I will, in the pride of 
my heart, whisper to those who should not be so 
fortmiate, that the word required is seorson. The 
next is beautiful ; and I may as well say, first as 
last, that the answer to it is glow-toorm. 

' My first, which was so fresh and fair 
Has faded from that cheek of thine 3 
The lips which looked like Love's own shrine, — 

My second revels there ! 

' Roses are springing o'er thy clay; 

And there my whole, obscurely bright, 

Still shows its little lamp by night j 
And hides it still by day. 

' Aptly it decks that cypress bower j 

For even thus thy faith was proved. 

Most clearly seen, most fondly loved 
In sorrow's darkest hour !' 



LAST PAGE. 



If duU were the pages 

Throu^ which you have pam, 
Yoall rejcMce, patient resdera, 

To come to our Uut 

But though what we've ofiered 

May be very smaU, 
Yet you cannot deny 

That we've given our ateL 

Shake hands, then, with kindnea^ 
And part as good fiienda, — 

Ae we're visibly drawing 
Quite near to our ends. 
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